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Air — in Chief Praises 
91440074a Moscow AVIATSIYA I KOSMONAVTIKA 
in Russian No 8, Aug 88 (signed to press 

4 Jul 88) pp 1-3 


[Article by twice Hero of the Soviet Union Mar Avn A. 
Yefimov, commander in chief of the Air Forces and 
USSR deputy minister of defense, delegate to the 19th 
All-Union Party Conference: “Our Country's Air 
Power”) 


[Text] Every August, celebrating USSR Air Forces Day, 
our people are justly proud of their great achievements in 
conquest of the Fifth Ocean and the successes of our 
military aviators. 


This traditional holiday is attended by specific features 
this year. 


The Soviet Union is going through profound, revolution- 
ary transformations. They are of enormous political and 
historical significance and confirm CPSU faithfulness to 
the course of policy laid out at the April (1985) CPSU 
Central Committee Plenum and the 27th CPSU Con- 
gress, which specified ways to accelerate socioeconomic 
development, to accon\plish comprehensive renewal of 
our society and the ways for it to reach qualitatively new 
heights of achievement. The Leninist party's innovative 
strategy was further deepened and concretized by subse- 
quent CPSU Central Committee plenums. The 1! 9th 
All-Union Party Conference made a large contribution 
toward formulating the foundation of theory and scien- 
tific policy of restructuring all aspects of the affairs of 
Soviet society. The issues examined at this conference 
are of enormous, vital significance for our great country 
and its people. A realistic assessment of past accomplish- 
ment was presented at this party forum: what has already 
been achieved, and how adopted decisions are being 
implemented. Issues requiring priority attention were 
keenly and precisely formulated, past experience and 
know-how was synthesized, and the prospects for our 
continued forward progress were defined. 


We military people are naturally concerned primarily 
with problems connected with defense of the homeland 
and the cause of socialism. Today the matter is formu- 
lated as follows: effective..ess and efficiency of Soviet 
defense organizational development should be secured 
primarily by qualitative parameters both in respect to 
equipment and personnel. How are we military aviators 
to proceed, taking into consideration the high demands 
of the party conference? 


First of all we must strive for a higher level of quality in 
combat training, be more exacting in evaluation of our 
job performance, be more demanding on ourselves as 


regards performance of our sacred duty to the party and 
Soviet people, and work persistently to adopt the 
advanced know-how of our best pilots, navigators, engi- 
neers, technicians, and cther specialist personnel, espe- 
cially those who have carried out in a worthy manner 
their internationalist duty in the Republic of Afghani- 
stan. 


All this urgently demands that commanders, political 
workers, party organizations, and each and every mili- 
tary airman reexamine his present work style and seek 
new, more effective ways to resolve the problems of 
combat readiness, organization of flight operations, 
training and indoctrination of Air Forces personnel, 
discipline, and creation of a healthy moral atmosphere in 
every military collective. 


This large and complex task must be performed taking 
into account the new thinking in international policy, 
which recently has been marked by substantial practical 
results. An INF Treaty has been concluded, withdrawal 
of our troops from Afghanistan on the basis of the 
Geneva agreements is im progress, and a certain 
improvement has been achieved in Soviet-American 
relations. Military aviation personnel followed the Mos- 
cow summit meeting with a great deal of interest. We 
cannot disregard, however, the militarist danger lurking 
in the nature of imperialism and its endeavor to settle 
many international! issues from a position of strength 
and by outright military intervention in the affairs of 
peace-loving peoples and states. 


On ratification of the Treaty between the USSR and 
United States of America on the elimination of interme- 
diate-range and shorter-range missiles by the Presidium 
of the USSR Supreme Soviet, it was emphasized that 
“the Soviet leaders have sought and will continue to seek 
only such agreements which strengthen our national 
security. This is a paramount task for us, in accomplish- 
ment of which variations detrimental from the stand- 
point of defense or undermining strategic stability are 
virtually impossible.” 


Soviet military aviation personnel, together with the 
personnel of the other arms and services, have always 
carried out their patriotic duty to our homeland with 
honor and dignity. They made a weighty contribution to 
its defense against attempts by imperialist forces to crush 
the homeland of the October Revolution by force of 
arms. This is confirmed by the flaming years of the Civil 
War and the Great Patriotic War. 


The struggle against the Hitlerite invaders occupies a 
special place in the development of our Air Forces. The 
Fascist leaders placed high hopes on the power and 
combat experience of the Luftwaffe. But these plans 
came to nought. The fighting and moral qualities of 
Soviet pilots were vividly revealed on the very first days 
of the war. They countered the enemy's numerical supe- 
riority with a high degree of skill and mass heroism, 
strong will, and ardent love for the socialist homeland. 
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As we know, a turning point in the war commenced with 
the Soviet counteroffensive at Stalingrad and culminated 
in the summer of 1943 in the Battle of Kursk. The enemy 
lost 3,700 combat aircraft in this battle. As a result the 
might of Fascist Germany's Luftwaffe was smashed once 
and for all, and subsequently German air forces were 
unable to exert appreciable influence on the course of 
combat operations. 


In the first half of 1944 the Soviet Air Forces achieved an 
almost fourfold superiority over the enemy. Possessing 
considerable striking power, they firmly seized the stra- 
tegic initiative in the air. The buildup of Soviet Air 
Forces combat potential created favorable conditions for 
successful accomplishment of the difficult missions per- 
taining to achieving the final crushing of the Luftwaffe. 
A total of 7,500 Soviet combat aircraft took part just in 
the Berlin Strategic Operation, the concluding operation 
in the European Theater. 


Our Air Forces made a worthy contribution toward the 
rout of the offensively-tasked Japanese Kwantung Army 
and eliminating a focal point of aggression in the Far 
East. 


Soviet military aviators flew 4 million combat sorties in 
the four years of war with the Fascist invaders. They 
destroyed 57,000 enemy aircraft in the air and on the 
ground, a figure which comprised 62 percent of total 
enemy aircraft losses in World War II. 


In the grim years of war Soviet military aviators carried 
out their patriotic duty to the homeland with honor. 
Their feat of military valor was greatly appreciated by 
the Communist Party and Soviet Government. A total of 
897 air combined units, units and subunits were 
awarded Soviet Government decorations, 228 were 
awarded the guards appellation, and 708 were awarded 
honorary name designations. Decorated military avia- 
tors included the sons and daughters of all the peoples of 
our great multiethnic land. 


During the difficult war years our industry built more 
than 112,000 combat aircraft. Continuous equipment 
ix orovement exerted influence on the tactics and char- 
acte: of combat operations and on development of Air 
Forces operational art. Our pilots began more exten- 
sively employing vertical maneuver. Air-to-air combat 
took on an aggressive character. Effective bombing tech- 
niques also emerged. Dive-bombing was widely 
employed. This doubled accuracy of delivery to the 
target. 


During those grim years the rate of training flight and 
technician personnel increased substantially, which 
helped replace casualties. A total of 290,000 men 
received flight and technical training during that period. 
The party developed and educated a large detachment of 
famed military air commanders. They included chief 
marshals of aviation A. Novikov, A. Golovanov, K. 
Vershinin, and P. Zhigarev, marshals of aviation S. 


Krasovskiy, S. Rudenko, V. Sudets, S. Khudyakov, and 
others. Gifted command personne! and enthusiastic 
seekers of new air-to-air combat tactics were trained. 


The postwar period gave a new and powerful impetus to 
further development of our Air Forces. Plans to develop 
aircraft of new types and to improve the organizational 
structure of the Air Forces were implemented extremely 
rapidly. Regular-production jet fighters entered service 
with aviation regiments: the MiG-9, Yak-15, and later 
the MiG-15, La-15, Yak-17, and Yak-23. Other coun- 
tries were forced to acknowledge the considerable 
achievements of Soviet military aviation. The develop- 
ment of high-performance turbojet engines during this 
period was of great importance, preparing the ground for 
development of high-speed bombers. Production of the 
I-28 frontal-aviation jet bomber commenced at the 
same time; this aircraft was in service with our Air 
Forces for many years. Helicoptcrs entered operational 
service during those same years. Soon our defense indus- 
try commenced production of high explosive bombs 
weighing up to 9,000 kilograms, as well as an atomic 
bomb and a hydrogen bomb. 


In the postwar years the Air Forces devoted much 
attention to mastering day and night instrument flying. 


A new period in the development of our Air Forces 
began in the mid-1950's. It was dictated by the fact that 
the United States had drawn up new military programs. 
These programs placed main emphasis on development 
of strategic bombers. Repeated attempts were made by 
U.S. aircraft to violate Soviet airspace. The importance 
of our fighter aviation increased sharply in connection 
with this situation. 


Jet aircraft entered service wi h our long-range bomber 
forces. The first of these excellent aircraft was the Tu-16 
bomber, designed under the direction of A. Tupolev. 


A new design office was established by decision of the 
Soviet Government. Its staff, led by V. Myasishchev, was 
given the assignment tc develop a heavy combat aircraft 
with intercontinental range. 


The task was accomplished. Soon this aircraft, flying tn a 
bember formation, streaked over the Tushino airfield. 
Somewhat later this design office developed the M-50 
supersonic missile-armed aircraft. This winged giant still 
evokes feelings of pride and delight in visitors to the Air 
Forces Museum at Monino. 


In the fall of 1955 Air Forces units operated for the first 
time at an exercise in conditions of empioyment of an 
atomic bomb. The aircrews practiced flying in small 
elements at extremely high altitude and at extremely low 
level, and they took off from and landed on unpaved 
airstrips. 


In the 1960's our country developed fundamentally new 
VTOL aircraft and swing-wing aircraft. 
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Excellent moral qualities, dedication to one’s job, knowl- 
edge and a high degree of skill are shown by military 
aviation personnel in mastering complex aircraft sys- 
tems and in successfully carrying out their important 
missions pertaining to ensuring the safety of the socialist 
homeland. Fighter pilot Capt G. Yeliseyev displayed an 
example of courage. He was one of the first in the history 
of military aviation to perform an aerial ramming with a 
jet fighter, destroying a foreign intruder aircraft which 
had penetrated Soviet airspace, for which he was 
awarded the title Hero of the Soviet Union (posthu- 
mously). Many of our aviation personnel have also 
displayed courage and heroism in performing their inter- 
nationalist duty in the Republic of Afghanistan. 


Nor is the world tranquil today. The Western countries 
assign a special role to the Air Force. NATO leaders view 
air forces as one of the principai means of implementing 
their military concepts and doctrines. They are counting 
on the high mor “ity of aircraft, their ability to reach 
deep strike objectives, and capability of operational 
self-sufficiency and flexible enroute retargeting. 


The aggressiveness of reactionary imperialist forces and 
their endeavor to thwart Soviet peace initiatives once 
more confirm the fact that th anger of war is a harsh 
reality of our time. This means that the highest degree of 
vigilance, the closest attention to matters pertaining to 
combat readiness, performance of alert duty, and boost- 
ing the level of professional skill of Air Forces personnel 
are essential. 


Precise coordination on the part of all Air Forces spe- 
cialist personnel, a high degree of job proficiency, and 
flawless efficiency at all Air Forces echelons are essential 
in order to conduct and control flight operations and to 
conduct aggressive combat operations in present-day 
conditions. 


Each and every tr-ining sortie is a genuine test of will, 
courage, and skill. Supersonic speeds, low level flight, 
flight in the stratosphere, over-ocean flight operations 
and flight operations involving mountainous desert ter- 
rain, launching missiles at targets beyond visual range, 
and training for other complex combat missions demand 
of our military aviation personnel selflessness, a consci- 
entious attitude toward their duties, and flawless effi- 


ciency in all things. 


Each of us must constantly bear in mind that service in 
the Air Forces is a category of human activity where 
excessive casualness and complacency in training cannot 
be tolerated, especially when preparing for and organi<- 
ing flight operations. The sky severely punishes those 
who have a careless, remiss attitude toward observing 
flight rules and regulations, who ignore them, and who 
fail to draw the proper conclusions from past mistakes. 
This year such errors of omissii»n were discovered by the 
Main Military Inspectorate of the USSR Minister of 
Defense in the course of inspecting the unit in which 
party members F. Zhivoglazov and V. Kozlov serve. 


At this point we should like to make special mention of 
the role and place of various boards and teams of 
inspecting officers in improving the quality of combat 
training, the competence and responsibility of these 
bodies. 


Today, in the second phase of perestroyka, the value of 
specific deeds and achievements, the value of each 
specific step and action is greater than ever before. 
Unfortunately we have not yet totally eliminated the 
negative processes and phenomena of the past, such as in 
organizing inspection and oversight and in assisting 
units and subunits. Frequently our words are not backed 
up by practical actions and strong results. 


The administrative-bureaucratic work style of some 
commanders and staffs negatively affects improvement 
in combat proficiency and indoctrination of the person- 
nel of the units under their command. But inspecting 
officers do not always pay adequate attention to these 
errors of omission, fail to make a frank, firm assessment 
of these errors, and fail to make specific recommenda- 
tions on correcting revealed shortcomings and deficien- 
cies in training and indoctrination of military aviation 
personnel. Not all of our cadres have gotten rid of the 
inertia and stereotypes of the past or have learned to 
think in the new way. Hence errors occur both in the 
personal training and preparation of individual officers 
and general officers and in training subordinates. A 
serious air near-mishap incident occurred this year 
through the fault of party member N. Chava. This officer 
was severely punished and dismissed from the service. 
An air mishap occurred due to air traffic control viola- 
tions by officer T. Nasonenko as well as due to the fault 
of the crews of two helicopters. 


Analysis of the results of the first period of training has 
shown that negative phenomena and deficiencies in the 
combat training of military aviation personnel continue 
to occur wherever commanders, staffs, political agencies, 
und party organizations are still failing thoroughly to 
examine the training process and fail to hold organizers 
of flight operations and training activities strictly to 
account for the quality of each and every flight opera- 
tions shift, tactical air exercise, and performance of 
combat training activities on the range, on the simulator, 
and in the classroom. 


Serious attention should be devoted to the off-duty 
activities of military aviation personnel, living and 
working conditions at Air Forces garrisons, and provi- 
sion of housing to officers and warrant officers. These 
items are directly related to creating normal working 
conditions, provision of adequate rest and recovery, and 
improving personnel morale. In present-day conditions 
improvement of off-duty living conditions and facilities 
for Air Forces personnel should become the focus of 
particular attention oa the part of commanders, political 
workers, and Air Forces rear services specialist person- 
nel. 
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This training year is hallmarked by unique events, 
including the CPSU Central Committee February Ple- 
num. The Soviet people celebrated the 70th anniversary 
of our valiant Armed Forces, and slightly more than a 
month has passe i since the 19th All-Union Party Con- 
ference completed its work, prescribing new ways to 
accomplish perestroyka. Air Forces personnel will be 
Carrying out a number of important tasks in the remain- 
ing period of training in light of the CPSU Central 
Committee guidelines and demands of the USSR Min- 
ister of Defense. 


The Air Forces Military Council, in conditions of 
democratization of our society and extensive glasnost, 
feels obliged to speak frankly about our activities, in 
order to draw the attention of all commanders, political 
workers, staffs, party and Komsomol organizations, and 
all personnel to these activities. First of all, we have not 
yet fully succeeded in eliminating instances where near- 
mishap situations as well as air mishaps occur through 
the fault of flight personnel, engineer-technician person- 
nel, as well as personnel involved in flight operations 
support. The following continues to be one of the main 
tasks for each and every military airman: through one’s 
selfless labor to ensure a high quality of combat training 
and flight safety. 


Secondly, each of us, from high-ranking officer to pri- 
vate, must be more rigorously demanding on ourselves 
as regards observance of Soviet laws and the demands of 
the military oath of allegiance and military regulations, 
taking pride in and prizing the lofty title of military 
aviator, membership in our famed Air Forces, and the 
outstanding victories in the skies which have brought 
fame to our colors. We must be closer to one another, 
display sincere concern for our fellow soldiers, and we 
must be both kind and fair. Only if we meet these 
standards will we be able to do away with mutual 
relations which are at variance with regulations as well as 
other violations of military discipline. 


In conditions of perestroyka it is necessary to ensure that 
each and every individual becomes aware that the most 
important thing in military district air forces, in the 
combined unit and unit, which determines the entire 
rhythm of daily life, the essence and meaning of military 
service is improvement of the specialized job proficiency 
and professional expertise of the pilot, navigator, engi- 
neer, technician, staff and aviation rear services person- 
nel, of each and every member of the Air Forces. A 
decisive role in creating such an environment is played 
by supervisor cadres. Heightened and unabating atten- 
tion toward the training process by these cadres, depth of 
personal analysis, accuracy and objectivity of assess- 
ment, and intolerance of unnecessary relaxation of 
demands and unnecessary situation simplification con- 
tain enormous mobilizing and indoctrinational power. It 
is important to teach officers to identify the most impor- 
tant thing in their daily activities and concerns and to 
ensure a unity of word, will, and actions at all echelons of 
command and control. 


If such unity is lacking, a flow of orders and instructions 
streams :n a downward direction, depriving subordinate 
commanders of independence and the possibility of fully 
performing their primary duty—skillfully and ably to 
guide and direct combat and political training. 


Practical realities demand that the training process be 
Organized in an up-to-date manner, with a high intensity. 
But this is impossible without initiative and innovation 
on the part of headquarters staffs. Their role has grown 
particularly in planning and scheduling flight training 
and in organizing training activities. Staffs now have 
broader functions in verification of performance of 
training activities planned and scheduled for military 
aviation personnel, efficient utilization of training time 
and simulators in preparing for tactical air exercises, and 
in organizing flight operations. Staffs also play an impor- 
tant role in improving training facilities, in reducing the 
flow of paper correspondence, and in eliminating an 
administrative-bureaucratic style in management activ- 
ities. 


Effective combat training is inconceivable without con- 
stant and continuous training on the part of those who 
lead and supervise combat training. Only he who himself 
works tirelessly to add to his own professional knowledge 
and abilities, who constantly hones his methods skills, 
who improves his work style and seeks to become closer 
to his subordinates is capable of arousing in his men 
passionate interest in their military occupational spe- 
cialty, the strong endeavor fully to master a complex 
aircraft and its armament, and to learn to obtain from 
them the maximum of their designed-in performance. 


It is especially important today to have the ability 
carefully to nurture the tender shoots of the new in 
commander training and to consolidate everything that 
genuinely promotes an officer's ideological conditioning, 
develops his level of military, military-history and mili- 
tary-technical knowledgeability, and encourages an 
unconventional, innovative solution to the tasks 
assigned to Air Forces collectives. 


The nature of Soviet military doctrine and growing 
demands on combat readiness, command and control, 
organization of flight operations shifts and training exer- 
cises, as well as performance of alert duty oblige com- 
manders, political workers, and staff officers boldly to 
experiment, to work persistently to improve tactics, to 
develop and master new tactical moves. The entire 
system of professiona! training should be used persis- 
tently and thoughtfully to develop genuine experts at 
aerial combat, courageous winged warriors capable of 
successfully operating modern aircraft and working in 
precise coordination with ground forces, naval forces, 
National Air Defense air forces and, if necessary, effec- 
tively to engage the enemy. 


In implementing the decisions of the 27th CPSU Con- 
gress, the guidelines and conclusions of the 19th All- 
Union Party Conference, Air Forces political agencies 
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and party organizations have a great deal to do in order 
to strengthen party influence. It is necessary to work 
persistently to ensure that political, organizational, and 
ideological work in Air Forces squadrons, units, and 
combined units, as well as in each and every military 
collective corresponds in full measure to the character 
and importance of the difficult and important missions 
being performed by personnel. 


In recent years the Air Forces have risen to a qualita- 
tively new level and constitute a powerful, highly-mobile 
branch of the Armed Forces, possessing the requisite 
combat potential in order to ensure reliable defense and 
to guarantee the security of ovr great homeland nad the 
brother socialist countries. 


COPYRIGHT: _ viatsiya i kosmonavtika”, 1988. 


Proposal to Form Flights of Regiment's Best 
Pilots 


91440074b Mosco ' AVIATSIYA I KOSMONAVTIKA 
in Russian No 8, sug 88 (signed to press 
4 Jul 88) pp 10-12 


[Article, published under the heading “For a High 
Degree of Combat Readiness,” by Military Pilot-Expert 
Marksman Lt Col A. Kharchevskiy and Military Pilot Ist 
Class Maj A. Ziziko: “Flights Formed of Top Pilots Are 
Need ”] 


[Text] The unit command element was pleased with 
Capt V. Paviutov’s flight. Performing air-to-air combat 
maneuvering, the pilots on the whole successfully accom- 
plished the assigned missions, and analysis of the flight 
data recorder tapes indicated that safe flying procedures 
had been observed and then some. 


But now the unit was being put to a real test. The role of 
“aggressor” was being played by pilots from another 
regiment, who of course had no intention of simply 
presenting their aircraft to the gun cameras of Captain 
Paviutov and his men. As a result, when compromise 
with realism in air-to-air combat was reduced to a 
minimum and the psychological intensity of combat 
increased, Capt N. Alerenko’s aircraft entered a critical 
attitude and went into a spin.... 


A thorough analysis of the event irdicated that earlier 
unnecessary situation simplification in the pilots’ com- 
bat training was an indirect cause of the near-mishap 
situation. It was ascertained that in the process of 
preparing for flight operations and rehearsing training 
missions using the “walking it through” method, Cap- 
tain Paviutov’s men would agree in advance not to 
execute violent maneuvers. Thus the pilots graduaily 
became accustomed to operating at what might be called 
half-intensity. 


Why did this happen? The simplest thing is to blame the 
flight commander, as the direct organizer of his pilots’ 
combat training. We shall not draw any hasty ‘onclu- 
sions, however, but shall attempt to examine the prob- 
lem somewhat more broadly. 


It is no secret that there are proficient, average, and 
not-so-proficient pilots in such a fairly large outfit as a 
fighter regiment. In our opinion one of the fundamental 
reasons for this is the presently existing system of selec- 
tion of secondary-school graduates for flight school, 
whereby young men are channeled into fighter pilot 
training primarily due to their desire, not based on their 
abilities. 


The selection process conducted at military educational 
institutions considers only the psychophysiological state 
and condition of a combat pilot candidate. This is 
patently inadequate. Admissions examining boards 
should be able to spot in a secondary-school graduate 
that same “divine spark” which will subsequently help 
him become a genuine flying professional. In other 
words it is high time to evaluate young men secking to 
enroll in flight schools not only according to the principle 
of whether an individual is in good health or in poor 
health, but should also consider whether a person is 
capable or not and whether he is gifted or not. This 
unquestionably will require additional effort on the part 
of specialist personnel, but we are convinced that this 
effort will ultimately be repaid with interest, for look at 
what has happening at the present time. 


The development of a combat pilot takes place to a 
certain degree in the flight, as he progresses from pilot to 
senior pilot to flight commander. It is at this level that a 
pilot's flying skill is developed and honed——from yester- 
day's pilot cadet, who had mastered only the rudiments 
of flying, to a highly-qualified pilot with mature tactical 
thinking. But now this stage has been completed, and the 
officer sports a shiny pilot's embiem bearing the number 
1 on his uniform jacket. What happens now? Subse- 
quently his growth takes place more as a commander and 
organizer, while advance in flying skill slows. 


In distributing pilots among his flights, for example (this 
does not apply to subunits containing mostly young, 
inexperienced pilots), a commanding officer as a rule 
proceeds from the position that the overall level of 
proficiency in the regiment should be smooth, without 
marked contrasts. At least there should be no obviously 
weak elements. As a result the subunits are made up of 
strong and weak pilots, interspersed, so to speak. It is 
precisely here that we see incipient downward leveling of 
proficiency. Figuratively put, the crossbar of profes- 
sional competence of flight personnel is lowered to a 
height which the least proficient pilot can clear. This 
leads to ineficient utilization of the combat capabilities 
of the aircraft, while gifted combat pilots are forced to 
mark time, as it were. 
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Experience indicates that sometimes a single low-profi- 
ciency pilot in a flight cuts the capabilities of the entire 
flight by half or more. The flight commander, aware that 
certain flight configurations are difficult for one of his 
men, is forced, out of flight safety considerations, to 
extend the range of intermediate (buffer) configurations 
suggested by the aircraft operating manual to all his 
pilots. Unfortunately many other documents regulating 
flight activities are also drawn up with an eye to the 
low-proficiency pilot. Hence the many instructions and 
regulations prohibiting this and prohibiting that in com- 
bat training. An example of this is the fact that until 
recently there had long existed a regulation prohibiting 
flight operations involving the full range of advanced 
aerobatic maneuvers for pilots flying third-generation 
fighter aircraft. 


It has long since been proven that downward leveling 
inhibits progress in any undertaking, and particularly in 
flying, since in military aviation a commander functions 
not only as an element leader but also as a pilot. The 
many limitations and restrictions in combat training 
have led to a situation where in some cases officers with 
modest flying ability have advanced into command slots. 
Such commanders of course will not exert any effort to 
make the training process and training sorties more 
difficult, since then their own weaknesses would be more 
apparent. So they adhere to the old principle of “the 
slower you go, the further (and higher in position) you 
get.” 


But at any moment there may arise the need to fly a 
mMissron vi extreme difficulty and complexity. We might 
recall the events in Afghanistan or at Chernobyl. What 
can be done in such a case? It will be necessary to select 
the best among all who have artificially been brought 
down to an average level. And then, by virtue of their 
inadequate proficiency, if the fly in maximum perfor- 
mance configurations, the level of flight safety will most 
certainly drop. 


The role played by pilot innovative thinking in increas- 
ing flying, tactical, and weapons proficiency is well 
known. In turn innovation in flying, as in any other 
activity, is grounded on a solid quantity of specialized 
knowledge. The itigh demands on proficiency in theory 
on the part of the combat pilot are grounded on quali- 
tative changes both in Soviet military aviation and in 
that of the potential adversary. Today's airplanes have 
become multirole aircraft. A fighter, for example, in 
addition to its principal role operates as an interceptor, 
bomber, ground-attack aircraft, reconnaissance aircraft, 
airborne command post, etc. This naturally increases the 
scope of missions performed by flight personnel. 


The complexity of modern air combat, assuming excel- 
lent flying technique, is seen, for example, not only in its 
‘aighly-dynamic character, fast-moving nature and high 
G loads, but also, and primarily, in completeness of 
conceptual model of combat engagement with the adver- 
sary. Its forming and shaping takes place on the basis of 





innovative processing of amassed knowledge and collec- 
tive experience. How, in our opinion, should preparation 
for a combat mission proceed? 


Each pilot in a flight (group), in studying specialized 
subjects, studies one of them particularly thoroughly. 
One studies aerodynamics, for example, while another 
studies the potential adversary’s tactics, another studies 
his aircraft, while another studies his air defense assets, 
etc. After the requisite information is collected and 
collectively processed, it is incorporated into a tactical 
move. Thus the conceptual model of air combat is 
enriched by joint efforts. That is, it is essential to apply 
the principle of cooperative effort by the intellectual 
labor of a group of pilots, which will make it possible to 
obtain an optimal model of air-to-air combat or other air 
mission. 


It is apparent from the above that present-day conditions 
require a deeper individual and differentiated approach 
to utilization of the capabilities of flight personnel. In 
our opinion in military aviation it is essential not to level 
downward, not to average out talents and brilliant indi- 
vidual abilities, but on the contrary to create in the 
subunits an atmosphere and environment which pro- 
motes and fosters the development and improvement of 
the maturing of their innovative abilities. 


We feel that forming of “leader flights” in Air Forces 
regiments, which could function as unique tactical, 
weapons employment, and aerodynamics “think tanks” 
of an Air Forces unit, could serve as a specific direction 
to take in implementing such an approach with the 
current state of affairs. These would be a unique catalyst 
of all new and progressive innovations, this applies in 
particular to the development of tactics. The leader 
subunits should assume the role of beacon lights in 
combat training, against which the other collectives 
would measure their performance. 


Just what in our opinion should be the organization of 
the activities of the leader flights? First of all the pilots 
should be authorized fully to utilize the aircraft's capa- 
bilities and to fly all maneuvers. This will enhance not 
only the combat capability of the leaders but also the 
morale of all flight personnel, since the power and 
capabilities of the equipment will be graphically demon- 
strated. This, incidentally, is the professional and party 
duty of each and every Air Force commander. The piots 
of these flights should be the first to familiarization-fly 
new maneuvers in a complex tactical environment, in 
conditions approaching actual combat. The flight per- 
sonnel of leader flights should serve not only as an 
example in ensuring flight safety but should also actively 
help improve flight safety in the regiment by means of 
more extensive theoretical training, passing on experi- 
ence and know-how to all aircrews, and focusing the 
pilots’ attention on dangerous and near-dangerous flight 


configurations. 
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could assume those administrative and control functions 
which up to the present time have been performed by 
sectoral departments of party committees. 


The new structure and the new authorized list of staff 
positions of the CC apparatus are planned to go into 
effect as of | January 1989. 


We consider it necessary to inform plenum participants 
of the recommendations of the CC Buro on the reorga- 
nization of party gorkom and raykom apparatuses. It has 
already commenced and is proceeding in full correspon- 
dence with the directives of the CPSU Central Commit- 
tee while taking into account changes and proposals from 
the localities. At the Kishinev Party Gorkom, it is 
planned to reduce the size of the apparatus by 10-15 
percent, including one position of the gorkom secretary. 
Instead of the existing three sectoral departments, there 
will be created a department of social and economic 
development and out of the departments of propaganda 
and agitation, science and educational institutions, an 
ideological department. It is contemplated to retain in 
the gorkom apparatus the organizational and general 
departments and the party commission. 


The CC Buro recommended to che Beltsy, Bendery, 
Rybnitsa and Tiraspol gorkoms to study the question of 
similar changes in the structure of their apparatuses but 
without reduction of their size. 


In party raykoms, it is contemplated, without reducing 
the size of the apparatus, to abolish sectoral departments 
at whose expense the organizational and ideological 
units could be bolstered. It is planned to have instead of 
a general department a sector for office work and a party 
commission as part of the structure of all party raykoms. 


It is necessary for the republic's party committees to 
utilize the reorganization of their apparatus for cardinal 
restructuring of its work. The aim is first to release party 


PARTY, STATE AFFAIRS 


personne! froin inappropriate functions and to lend to 
the operation of the apparatus greater effectiveness both 
in the solution of current problems of immediate party 
work as well as in providing strategic developments of 
the designated course and their realization and in inten- 
sifying analytical work and forecasting the development 
of social and political processes. 


Each one entrusted with working on the renewal of the 
party apparatus needs to creatively rethink its style, 
forms and methods of intraparty and mass political 
work, to develop democratization in every possible way 
and to maintain public accessibility and openness at all 
levels of party operation. 


It is necessary to display due concern for all released 
party cadres. Of these, worthy ones should be sent to 
bolster important sectors of state, economic and public 
work and lower party units. 


The reorganization of the party apparatus is not just an 
Organizational act whose accomplishment will contrib- 
ute in itself to cardinal changes in wl] our work. We must 
deal with it first and foremost only as a prerequisite, an 
initial position making it possible to take a new step in 
ensuring a higher level of party management of all sides 
of the republic's social and political life. 


The main work of the party committees of all levels and 
their apparatus lies ahead. And it should be carried out 
in a new way without getting lost in details and spending 
energy on trifles. It :s necessary to use only political 
methods with a clear understanding of one's highest 
responsibility for a comprehensive approach to the solu- 
tion of economic problems, for acceleration of social and 
economic development, for the realization of programs 
of boosting the living standard of the people and the 
political reform of society and for the organizational and 


ideological support of perestroyka. 
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— Supports True Pluralism For The 
18060003f Moscow SOTSIOLOGICHESKIYE 
ISSLEDOVANIYA in Russian No 5, Sep-Oct 88 (signed 
to press 5 Oct 88) pp 42-46 

[Article, publishing under the heading “Discussions,” by 
S.B. Filatov: “Do We Need a ‘Country Within a 
Country?””; Sergey Borisovich Filatov is a candidate of 
historical sciences and a science associate at the U.S. and 
Canada Institute of the USSR Academy of Sciences. This 
is the first time he appears in our journal. Words/Pass- 
ages in boldface/italics as published] 


[Text] At present, it is customary to say that “the church 
is not separate from society.” However, there are 
grounds to doubt this truth. The church is a social 
institution which does not fit in the notion of the 
“monolithic unity” of Soviet society. ¥.e speak about 
“pluralism” but words are words and deeds are deeds. 


Up to now, there has been one sphere of social life where 
the clergy was permitted. This was peace-movement 
activities abroad. But us for the mass of believers, we 
were accustomed to feel that the church was a thing for 
the elderly. Of course, there was a significant grain of 
truth here. In any European country, a majority of ‘hose 
praying in church was comprised of elderly persons. But 
in Our country this statistical pattern assumed a certain 
institutional significance, and a pensioner in church was 
quite normal while an active worker was an anomaly. 
Thus, the idea was promoted that the church somehow 
exists outside of society. A pensioner to a significant 
degree is excluded from social life and for this reason his 
presence in a church could be tolerated. But a religiously 
active worker, engineer or scientist was the “servant of 
two lords” and this was “scandalous” and psychologi- 
cally intolerable. “Are you with us or not?” was how we 
would pose the question to him. Such an attitude toward 
an institution which legally and actually was completely 
“ours” and brought together persons about whom there 
were no grounds to suspect of disloyalty to socialism, put 
the church in the situation of a sort of “country within a 
country.” The clergy appeared like foreigners who live by 
some special laws which do not extend to the remaining 
population of the nation while the regular churchgoers 
ar: like persons with a dual citizenship (in certain heads 
“internal emigres”). 


Publishing policy has also been founded on the unclear 
assumption of a “country within a country.” The literature 
which is viewed as reflecting the views of churches existing 
in the USSR is not printed by the state publishing houses. 

odious is the turning of the publishing of the 
Bible into a “matter of the church.” The monument to 
world culture does not have an academic edition in our 
country. An ignorance of the Bible on the part of human- 
ities specialists and the failure to require knowledge of it 
for students of history, philosophy and philology ulti- 
mately are a blow not against the church but rather the 
culture of our society. It would be possible to give other 
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examples of publishing policy which go beyond the limits 
of common sense. The lives of the saints are the main 
genre of ancient. Russian literature. At present, a majority 
of the readers perceives these as fables and legends. It 
would be very difficult to imagine a person who, having 
read about the miracles committed by Vasiliy the Blessed 
or how loann of Novgorod traveled through the skies to 
Jerusalem would turn to faith. Judging from publishing 
(and library) policy, the works of religious thinkers and 
theologians should also be outside the mental perusal of a 
curious reader. Any persons desiring to read these books is 
able to get his hands on them in one way or another, dut 
the turning of one of the main ideological traditions of 
Russian and European culture into a private matter of the 
Church narrows the cultural horizons of Soviet society and 
limits the opportunities to understand the fate of both our 
own nation and the fates of other countries developing on 
the basis of Christian spiritual values. In this regard, the 
absence in Russian of works by leading thinkers of West- 
ern Christianity of previous centuries and our times is 
irremediable. The absence of translations of R. Guardini, 
K. Barth and J. Maritain and other thinkers of our times 
deprives us of not only a complete understanding of the 
modern ideological state of Western society, but also we 
lose an important impulse for the development of domes- 
tic thought and culture. 


We publish nonclerical philosophical literature written 
by non-Marxists. However, such an all-encompassing 
ban has not been imposed on any of the philosophical 
schools, including those having direct political conclu- 
sions contradicting Marxism-Leninism. And al! of this, I 
feel, is due to an awareness of the presence of a “country 
within a country” in our nation. In no instance should 
we try to please the internal foreign ideological corpus— 
notion which sits deep in our mind constantly closes off 
the ideological gates. 


Does this aid “atheistic indoctrination”? Only ar 
extremely rarified mind would come to the church as a 
result of acquaintance with theological literature. One of 
the American Catholic specialists on evangelicalism has 
commented that “only a genius would find his faith in 
books.” But a few persons of great intellect and diverse 
education do seek out their way and find it. At the same 
time, good Marxists, as a rule, are intetlectually impotent 
in colliding with theological thought because they do not 
know it at ali. | would risk voicing the heretical opinion 
that lack of contact with religious thought deprives our 
society of an important impulse for development in 
certain areas of the spiritual sphere, ethics, for example. 
Our current debates about morality and culture to a 
certain degree suffer from an intellectual primitivism. Of 
course, in several decades we will be able to overcome 
this primitivism but a principled discussion conld help 
us avoid the necessity of the long and tiring experience of 
reinventing the wheel. 


A love for the beautiful has forced us to restore the rights 
of citizenship to church art, including architecture, icon 
painting and music. It seems obvious that Rublev's 
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“Trinity” or the ancient church music have a much 
greater influence on the souls of others and could sooner 
bring them to the church than the works of Maritain and 
Vasiliy the Great which require great philosophical and 
philological erudition. But in terms of art the value of 
which is so great and indisputable, the desire to maintain 
the barrier to the “country within a country” has been 
weaker than common sense. 


We have endeavored to persuade ourselves that all the 
ecclesiastical and Christian, while at one time in deep 
antiquity did play a progressive role, presently has no 
value. Art, the uniqueness and originality of which stem 
from the uniqueness of Christian awareness and church 
dogma has been depicted as the creation of secret anticle 
ricals and dubious proof has been found of a “spontaneous 
people's materialism.” An honest admission of the obvious 
that there is a Christian, clerical essence of the master- 
pieces of medieval art psychologically has been (and pres- 
ently remains for some) a completely impossible question. 


There is the deeply rooted conv’ tion that atheistic propa- 
ganda and the practice of isolating the church have led to 


thing unique. In the 20th Century, institutionalized reli- 
gion has declined sharply in all the European countries, 
including the capitalist ones. The data of sociological 
surveys indicate thai the attendance rate of churches in the 
USSR does not substantially differ from the attendance 
rate of churches in England or the Scandinavian nations. 
The main reason for such a situation is in all instances the 
same—the profound change in social, cultural and eco- 
nomic structures in the course of the scientific and tech- 
nical revolution. Of course, in our country this process has 
occurred more and has its own particular 
Seatures. After October 1917, these changes occurred very 


eg pt yt te ee 
basically in the rural population. The turning of the rural 
populus from the basic agent of religiousness into a reli- 
indifferent stratum and the shifting of the social 
base of the church to the city are a phenomenon charac- 
teristic not only of the USSR. In recent decades, analogous 
processes have been occurring, for example, in Latin 


In the course of this strange war to isolate and exhaust 
the church, we have not merely exhausted and isolated 
the church but we have also helped to shape its social 
ideas and the relations inside it. I am little acquainted 
with the inner life of the church and I would not assume 
tc draw categorical conclusions on what is occurring in 
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it. But I would like to share my impressions from 
sporadic contacts with believers, conclusions which 
come to mind as a result of acquaintance with religious- 
studies and church publications. 


Our atheistic literature asserts that affiliation with the 
church engenders social passivity. This assertion seems 
debatable to me, although it is seemingly backed up by 
facts. However, passivity can be the result again of the 
psychological sets of a “country within a country.” The 
notion of isolating the church naturally leads the believer 
to alienation from social life and to the notion (albeit 
subconscious) that he is superfluous in the “holiday of 
life.” All the more as the clergy does not preach its social 
position and sets an example of exclusiveness and alien- 
ation. Is it a good thing for society when millions of 
people are oriented as escapism? Scarcely so. 


How do the clergy and inner life of the church appear to 
the outsider? One is struck by the black Volgas of the 
bishops which look like the local nomenklatura or for- 
eign guests. The Zhurnal Moskovskoy patriarkhi [Jour- 
nal of the Moscow Patriarchy] (ZhMP) periodically 
announces their travels abroad and the receiving of 
foreign guests in the residences. Do they see anyone else 
except each other and foreigners? The impression is 
created that the leadership of a social institution with 
ties to millions of Soviet citizens who trus; it with the 
most important questions of their spiritual life and their 
conscience lives closed off in its own narrow world. 


Let us leaf through the KhMP for last year. This is the 
official organ of the Russian Orthodox Church and 
seemingly reflects the life of the church, its ideas and 
interests. Reading the journal leaves a strange impres- 
sion. A great deal is written about international, ecumen- 
ical contacts. There is a large official section on who has 
been awarded what, who has been appointed where, 
obituaries, and announcements on where individual 
bishops have traveled and where they performed ser- 
vices. There is a great deal about the whereabouts and 
activities of the Most Holy Patriarch Pimen and the 
Chairman of the Publishing Section (which 1s in charge 
of the ZhMP) the Metropolitan of Volokolamsk and 
Yuryev, Pitirim. 


No matter how you might look, you will not find 
anything in the journal concerning the inner problems of 
the church. Perhaps it is completely free of corruption, 
incompetence; there are no disputes over ideological and 
practical questions and there are no problems in the 
parishes. The journal is silent about social problems. 
How does the church view restructuring? Are there no 
opinions? A majority of the believers consists of pension- 
ers and disabled persons. Certainly the journal could say 
something about their problems? Or what about alcohol- 
ism and drug addiction? Or the preservation of cultural 
monuments? There is much else that seemingly could 
concern the ZhMP but it does not. 
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In leafing through the official organ of the Orthodox 
Church, one feels with surprise that one is in contact 
with something long familiar, with the atmosphere of the 
recent past, with what we now term “stagnation”. This is 


reader will say that if there is stagnation in the church it 
is all the better for Soviet power. During the years of 
political polarization and social ciashcs at the beginning 
of the 1920s, this was a completely justified judgment. 
The church and the supporters of religious comscience in 
their majority were either on the side of the counterrev- 
olution or were not uctive and consistent supporters of 
building socialism. Presently in the person of believers 
we are involved with citizens who share the ideals of 
socialism and persons who comprise an inseparable part 
of society, regardiess of all attempts to view them as a 
“country within a country.” 


heh AA ng Go “country within a 

" reflect on the basic portion of the nation’s 
cupaiiten, 6 ten qnabaiacant Youn ee emnieee ten of 
all to have no formal ties with the institutionalized reli- 
gious associations. Not to cross the “frontier” is an indi- 
cator of a materialistic ideology. To cross the “frontier” is 
to baptize children, to get married in the church and 
participate in funeral services for the deceased. It should 
come as no surprise that very many people participate in 
services because believing relatives ask them, because they 
consider the rites beautiful and solemn or consider them a 
national tradition. These rites do not directly evidence 
religiousness. Nevertheless, for the Komsomol member, 
for example, this is an infraction for which one can be 
deprived of a Komsomol membership card. In atheistic 
literature just 2 or 3 years ago, one could read articles 
which stated that one must struggle for a “purity of 
ideology” by preventing the baptizing of children and 
funeral services. Here it was admitted that all! of this does 
not show the religiousness of the populous. 


The “depravity” of a religious service has not been 
established in any . ational way and for this reason has 
assumed some magical nature. The feeling has arisen 
that a person participating in a church service will be 
mystically “tainted.” In church teachings there is a 
Certain logic but it is rather hard to find in the antichurch 
magic. | can rationally explain this entire terror of 
participating in a church service only by a view of the 
church as some “country within a country” to which a 
true Komsomol membez cannot be loyal. Among a 
majority of people. in some consciously and in others 
subconsciously, there still is a sensation of a certain 
unseriousness or artificiality in this playing of princi- 
pledness. And the bifurcation of consciousness between 
common sense and the requirements of a “higher order” 
is one of the many but still a noticeable contribution to 


the growing hypocrisy and social cynicism. 


Just what is the disbelief of our atheists”? Before the era of 
giasnost we could rest certain that without traditional 
institutionalized religiousness the most diverse beliefs 
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coulc flourish in society as these did not fall within the 
perusal o; the fighters agzinst the “religious opiate” 
precisely duc to their noninstitutionalized nature. Cer- 
tain)y in such a situation they were not “a country witain 
a country” and did not evoke active resistance. Let me 
merely recall one example, the exotic sect of Abay 
Borubayev which propagandized an unbelievable mix- 
ture of various mystic teachings and practiced a way of 
life far rerxoved from the generally accepted ideas of the 
standard. The head of the sect is presently behind bars 
for organizing the murder of his successor. 


The wide distribution of the most improbable 4s well as 
primitive beliefs is a secret to no cne. But as long as they do 
not assume institutionalized forms, no one has any partic- 
ular argument against them. It is not merely a question of 
the formalism of accounting for religiousness (if the num- 
ber of baptisms rises in a rayon, then the local leadership is 
given a blow) and not only that the reckoning was kept 
only from formal features so that <5 Jeng as there was no 
“organization” the carriers of .¢ligious beliefs were stil 
“ours,” the principle of “ideological monolithicness” was 
observed and precisely formal ideological monolithicness 
up to now has been our main offspring. 


One of the results of such an approach to orthodoxy can 
be .<aced in the ideological concepts of the Pamyat 
[Memory] Society. I have run into representatives of this 
movement several times (and the interest, in ‘ny view, is 
not so much the narrow group of the members of the 
“society” as it is the more spontaneous and numerous 
movement arising around Pamyat). I do not claim a 
complete knowledge of its ideology. There has been no 
sociological research on this phenomenon and for this 
reason, | feel, no one at present can claim a sufficiently 
complete and objective analysis of the ideology of the 
Pamyat supporters as moreover there are hostile frac- 
tions within the movement. Common to all the support- 
ers of Pamyat, evidently, is a strong desire for a 
“national rebirth of the Russian people” who supposedly 
have been the “victim of a conspiracy of hostile forces 
including Jews, other ‘foreigners,” ‘Masons’ and the 
“West.” The members of the movement are endeavoring 
to resurrect “truly Russian values.” On the religious level 
there are a neopagan fraction, outright atheists and 
Orthodox believers. But, according to my observations, 
the most widespread ideological trend is the desire to 
consider oneself orthodox without any institutionalized 
religiousness and without a belief even in the main 
dogmas of the church. 


These persons do not even have the most clementary 
understanding of what Christianity is. This is not what 
they need. This noninstitutionalized “orthodoxy” 1s 
much closer to racism, a feeling of national exclusive- 
ness, the search for a leader, neopaganism and magic and 
which is far removed from traditicnal peasant religious- 
ness. For several years, such a “noninstitutionalized™ 
nonorthodoxy has been propagandized at various offi- 
cially sanctioned meetings, although it represents an 
obvious political danger certainly for propagandizing 
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racial and national intolerance in our multinational 
country. Only after Pamyat began to seek an official 
status was the danger recognized. 


All of this clearly demonstrates that the isolating of the 
church as “a country within a country” not only does not 
prevent the use of “orthodoxy” for dubious political 
purposes but even contributes to such use. Here it is not 
only a question of an ignorance of church ideology, but 
the very ambiguity of the church’s position and the 
absence of a normal dialogue with it provoke an appeal 
to the prohibited and the unknown and 10 speculation on 
the ambiguity. 


RELIGION 


The principles of socialist pluralism which are now 
becoming established in our life, I hope, will lead to the 
disappearance of this “country within a country.” The 
church and believers will be active and full participants 
in social life. The anachronistic, stupifying prohibitions 
will become a matter of history. Believers and nonbeliev- 
ers will enter into an open and honest dialogue and this 
will help the ideological, cultural and political maturity 
of our society as well as raise its stability and unity. 
During this transitional moment one would like to say: 
that is enough hypocrisy and giving way to illusions. 
COPYRIGHT: Izdatelstvo “Nauka” 
cheskiye issledovaniya”, 1988 


“Sotsiologi- 
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Warns of Anti-Soviet, Extremist Nature of 
Clubs 


18000255a Alme-Ata KAZAKHSTANSKAYA PRAVDA 
in Russian 21 Nov 88 p 3 


[V. Akimov, M. Chirkov KazTAG report: “Springs and 
Quiet Backwaters”] 


[Text] Strolling recently through the capital’s 28 Panfilov 
Guardsmen Park, we were the involuntary witnesses of a 
lively exchange of opinions among a group of young men 
and women. Some newspaper article or other was being 
discussed. While approving of what had been written as 
a whole, the young people, with the peremptoriness 
typical of youth, clearly disagreed with certain of the 
author’s conclusions, using most often the words: pere- 
stroyka, democratization, revolutionary changes, my 
position. And this could not have failed to have been 
gratifying: in the fal! parks of Alma-Ata, as everywhere in 
our country, there could also be felt a breath of spring— 
the spring of social renewal. 


This spring can be sensed in many things. In the rapid 
growth of social assertiveness included. The cleanup 
from the silt of stagnation which began in all spheres of 
our life following the CPSU Central Committee April 
(1985) Plenum has revealed springs of popular initiative 
and led to a splash of civic self-awareness. And, conse- 
quently, to an increase in the number of convinced 
supporters of perestroyka. For this reason the stream of 
forces in support of socialist renewal and the country’s 
transition to a qualitatively new level of development 
will broaden and strengthen constantly. And what is 
significant is that it has recently been augmented increas- 
ingly thanks to the social amateur activity movement: a 
variety of action committees, debating clubs, associa- 
tions and other nontraditional public associations. 


It should be noted for fairness’ sake that this is essen- 
tially not that new a phenomenon. Every conceivable 
initiative was born in our country previously also. We 
recall if only the literary life of the 1920’s. What artistic 
unions were there not at that time: the RAPP, LEF, 
Serapion Brothers.... Numbered in the tens! Such abrupt 
“splashes” occurred, as a rule, at pivotal stages, when the 
intellectual and social energy which had built up in 
society was no longer finding an outlet in the existing 
organizational forms of creativity, management or, say, 
administration. So now also perestroyka has engendered 
a great multitude of forms of social activity aimed at the 
solution of long urgent problems. 


Various associations—mainly of a community, social and 
environmental focus—are now operating in literally each 
city of the country and the republic. As the fruit of 
emancipated popular initiative, they are directed against 
bureaucratic wilfulness, the high-handed violation of 
social justice and other ugly and as yet not entirely 
removed results of the cult of personality and the stagna- 
tion times. 
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But currents stirred up by alien ideology which are alien 
to our system are here and there joining this powerful 
and objectively necessary movement. Are there really 
today only a few instances of socially infantile, apolitical 
people and, sometimes, simply ideological apostates 
even, possessing the sole merit of a well-mounted tongue, 
attempting to conduct the thoughts and actions of the 
people’s masses. It was for this reason that at a recent 
plenum the Kazakh CP Central Committee raised the 
question of the need for a proper investigation of what is 
being set in motion by specific individuals and serving as 
reference points for their associations. What is the spir- 
itual and moral worth of the positions to whose achieve- 
ment the attention of certain action committees is 
geared? In other words, are they working for our com- 
mon cause Or pursuing reactionary, extremist, anti- 
huumanitarian goals demoralizing society? 


All these pertinent questions were the subject of con- 
cerned discussion at a recent conference-seminar in 
Taldy-Kurgan on problems of work with amateur asso- 
ciations, in which party, soviet and union officials and 
also the leaders of cultural, public education and physi- 
cal culture and sports authorities and of republic com- 
munity organizations participated. Specifically, the fol- 
lowing information was reported thereat: 


Approximately 100 amateur activity associations, whose 
status is not governed by any regulations and rules what- 
ever, are operating in the republic. The majority of them 
are so-called leisure groups engaged in gymnastics, karate 
and motor scooter-riding. Others prefer activity with an 
outlet to the political or social spheres. We should put in 
this category primarily associations of an environmental 
focus and certain soldier-internationalist and young 
reserve soldier clubs. Incidentally, the number of the latter 
is growing particularly noticeably. Associated with them 
are numerous youth military-patriotic formations. 


All these movements are, for the most part, of a socially 
useful nature and are entirely in keeping with social 
interests. However, they are not distinguished by orga- 
nizational strength or purposiveness of action. Some 
associations frequently lack even a clearly formulated 
work program, meet irregularly and frequently fall apart 
as soon as it becomes a matter of specific action. 


A striking illustration of this is the almost anecdotal 
incident which occurred in an oblast center of the 
republic. A group of supporters of an improvement in 
the environment had become enviably active in the city. 
It publicized instances of excessive pollution of the 
atmosphere in residential neighborhoods and the waters 
the nearby river and organized well-attended meetings in 
this connection. But when, at the last one, one of those 
present proposed as a first step the organization of a 
voluntary Saturday work day for the fall tree transplan- 
tation and the improvement of the embankment, its 
organizers... became covered with confusion and began 
to say something or other about the “global nature” of 
their goals and that they did not wish to squander their 
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talents on trifles. Generally, excuse the pun, they headed 
from the tree transplantation for the bushes [made 
themselves scarce]. And shortly thereafter this group, not 


surprisingly, collapsed. 


Everything new and progressive is established, as is 
known, only in a struggle with what is old and outdated, 
and this process is attended by many difficulties. Unfor- 
tunately, in the social amateur activity movement many 
of its participants lack the appropriate fighting qualities. 
This also is a result of the stagnation period. Something 
else is simultaneously of concern also: instead of the 
action committees being helped, they are being brushed 
aside, as troublesome flies, without attempts being made 
even to get to the heart of their proposals and demands. 
In addition, attempts are sometimes made to rein in such 
“disturbers of the peace” in every possible way and take 
them in hand such that they themselves work within the 
customary framework, in which acute situations do not 
arise but where also, let us be frank, there are no in any 
way pronounced positive changes. 


Need it be said that, given such approaches, problems are 
not so much solved as retouched into something better 
looking. Against this background some leaders of amateur 
formations, even those with nothing other than ringing 
phrases to their name, are acquiring in the eyes of the 
uninformed the romantic halo of true fighters for pere- 
stroyka. 


Here also attention has to be called to the fact that the 
amateur activity associations are frequently being used, 
as a screen, by demagogues and all kinds of po. ‘tical 
intriguers and adventurers. Instances of the penetration 
of various groups and clubs by anti-social elements, 
which aspire to use the new forms of work for selfish 
ends and are attempting to create every conceivable type 
of formation adhering to positions hostile to the Soviet 
system, have become more frequent. 


There are more than sufficient instances to illustrate 
what has been said. Thus well known to readers from the 
press is the activity of the notorious “national-patriotic” 
fronts and the “Pamyat,” “Fatherland” and “Demo- 
cratic Union” clubs and societies, which are being set up, 
as their organizers state, to assist and support pere- 
stroyka. True, each of them interprets quite distinctively 
the concept of assistance itself. For example, in the 
period of May-July of this year the “Pamyat” national- 
patriotic club publicly came out with slogans concerning 
a ban on Russian people marrying foreigners, the imme- 
diate deportation of Jews and other “non-Russians” to 
the regions of their “historical motherland” and bitter 
struggle against all who conceal their “ethnic essence”. 


Obviously, the aspiration of the leaders of such “patriotic” 
associations is to self-realization by any method, more 
precisely, to accuire political capital by availing them- 
selves of dubious means and speculating on the temporary 
and inevitable difficulties of perestroyka. 
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After the many years of stagnation and crude bureau- 
cratic rule, this smacks of an “intoxication” with glas- 
nost and freedom. And it would be appropriate here to 
draw a parallel with thin air with, as is known, its 
property of “exciting the blood”. Is this not why, having 
obtained a decent helping thereof, inexperienced motor- 
cyclists continually increase their speed, which does not 
always end auspiciously. Thus in the action committees 
also, evidently, such a condition frequently develops into 
anti-Soviet, antisocialist attacks, if, of course, it is a 
question not of manifest enemies of Soviet society. 


And there are such, unfortunately. Let us cite, for exam- 
ple, the declaration being bandied about by the peopie 
attempting to form a “front” in cur republic: 


“We must declare to governments: we know that you are 
an armed force aimed against proletarians; we will act 
against you peacefully where this is possible for us, with 
weapons, when necessary.” 


What is most blasphemous is that these are the words of 
K. Marx and have been adopted by irresponsible persons 
attempting to set up an alternative party. In addition, 
they are laying claim to the organization of an “effective 
center of consolidation of the forces of the supporters of 
perestroyka and of practical and theoretical assistance to 
the democratic movement in the country.” There you 
have it, no more, no less! You see how, it transpires, 
democracy may be used! 


And here we have the goal of a grouping of the city of 
Dzhambul: “go to Batumi, then illegally cross into Tur- 
key and join up with neofascist currents. Then, having 
returned to the USSR, organize the illegal “Union and 
Progress’ group and carry out planned terrorist acts 
against party leaders, using weapons."’ No comment 
necessary, as they say! 


It is our profound belief that the public must not “doze” 
alongside such groups and that it is necessary to enter more 
boldly into frank and uncompromising discussion, expose 
their criminal essence and show such “activists” in all their 
unattractiveness and deprive them of nutrient soil. In a 
word, long and painstaking work lies ahead, but there is no 
other way. Bare prohibitionism could only have the 
reverse effect: we would get an opposition to perestroyka 
which had sank into the pores of society and which, as we 
can see, is far from inoffensive, apathy and disenchant- 
ment, particularly among the young people. The amateur 
activity associations are, after all, our people, our young 
men and women, whose strength and energy can and 
should be used in the democratic transformations of 
society. It would be easier achieving this, of course, by 
having emphatically strengthened party, soviet, trade 
union and Komsomol influence in such groups. 


The first steps on this path have already been taken in 
the republic. Since considerable numbers of the action 
formations operate in a youth environment, the main 
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attention has been concentrated primarily on study and 
satisfaction of the requirements and interests of the 
young men and women. 


More than 500 physical culture-sports clubs at the place of 
residence and approximately 400 clubs for amateur sports- 
men and sports fans have been opened to this end in the 
cities and villages in the past 2 years. Go-kart and skate- 
board clubs have been organized for the first time, and 
football supporter associations, in which the supporters 
become involved in regular sports pursuits and community 
work, have been set up for the so-called fans under the 
auspices of the top football teams. With their active assis- 
tance the first republic five-a-side football tournament, in 
which 2,000 teams took part, has already been held. 


Interesting experience of the organization of the youth's 
leisure activity has been accumulated in Taldy-Kurgan. 
For example, 38 basement premises have been refitted 
here as special-interest clubs, sports halls, disco bars and 
cafes. The gorispolkom has allocated more than R2.5 
million for this purpose in the current 5-year plan. The 
majority of such clubs are run on a volunteer basis, but 
their activity is directed by methods specialists of the 
city’s cultural-sports complex, Komsomol leaders and 
municipal organizers of work at the place of residence. 
Participants in the conference-seminar have visited 
these clubs and familiarized themselves with the new 
forms of their work. 


Vigorous efforts are being made by the cultural estab- 
lishments to increase their influence on the amateur 
formations of a musical focus. Financially autonomous 
youth associations, the oblast and republic “Rock in the 
Siruggle for Peace” festivals and breakdance competi- 
tions and reviews are serving to consolidate contacts 
with the action committees. 


The Kazakh Komsomol Central Committee has begun to 
operate somewhat more actively also. A scientific-prac- 
tical conference was held in Ust-Kamenogorsk, and in 
Alma-Ata, a republic practical seminar with chiidren’s 
and adolescent club organizers. Studies with volunteer 
social workers dealing with adolescent boys have been 
organized on the basis of the facilities of the “Ikar” Delta 
Club and the “Okean” military-patriotic club. 


These and other measures have helped noticeably increase 
ideological and organizational influence on the action 
committees and determine more clearly the tasks and 
range of their actions. Simultaneously the activity of the 
party, soviet, trade union and Komsomol authorities in 
this field is becoming more coordinated. And, conse- 
quently, the support for positive undertakings in the social 
amateur activity movement has become more tang'bie and 
the struggle against negative tendencies within a number of 
associations has become more high-minded. 


At the same time, however, there have also been serious 
omissions, from which the proper lessons must be learned. 
For example, members of the “All-Union Sociopolitical 
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Club,” “Pamyat” and the “Federation of Socialist Social 
Clubs” have attempted repeatedly in a number of cities of 
the republic to in: olve individuals in active anti-Soviet 
activity. Their ir juence would have been incomparably 
less had explanatory work among their active members 
been appropriately organized locally. 


This applies, even primarily, perhaps, to the republic’s 
capital. Seven amateur associations and groups, which in 
their activity have already outgrown purely nature-con- 
servation tasks, are dealing with environmental prob- 
lems alone here. However, the local authorities are in no 
hurry to make contact with them. In addition, activists 
of the said groups, “Green Front,” for example, are 
impeding even the realization of positive initiatives 
pertaining to an improvement in the ecological situation. 
Meanwhile attempts have come to be made in certain 
groups to direct their activity into the channel of active 
political opposition to the official authorities. On the 
pretext of a lack of understanding on the part of those 
around them and the suppression of self-expression the 
ideas of a withdrawal from the “ignoble” world into the 
sphere of religiosity and mysticism are being dredged up 
in a number of cases. 


There arises the perfectly legitimate question: where are 
the ardent party words which, as is known, are capable of 
lifting people both to the fight and to labor. Ii would 
seem that some of those who are called uson to be their 
exponents have lost the gift of persuasion and have 
grown accustomed to the quiet of their personal offices. 
However offensive this is, such party and soviet officials 
frequently quit the field of ideological “battle” by no 
means heroically. 


And if such things are possible in Alma-Ata, what can be 
said about the oblast centers or cities somewhat lower 
down the scale. And is this not a reason why the unlawful 
“activity” of many adolescent and youth associations is 
not subsiding. True, the measures which have been 
adopted have uncoupled a number of groups with a 
propensity for offenses and antisocial actions. Thus two 
groups of “metalworkers,” which included youths who 
were systematically disturbing public order, have ceased 
their “work” in Kokchetav. Adolescent karate groups in 
Guryev and culture groups in Tselinograd had distin- 
guished themselves in the same way. 


“Practice shows that youth groupings of an antisocial 
thrust are the most ‘explosive’,” S.D. Serikov, deputy 
minister of internal affairs of the Kazakh SSR, said. “They 
are currently the smallest, but most disquieting part of the 
amateur activity groups. After all, the members thereof are 
frequently drug addicts, glue sniffers and hooligan ele- 
ments and also adolescents finding an alternative to social 
injustice in perverted ideological forms of activity, in 
nationalism and chauvinism, for example.” 


The danger of this phenomenon is now recognized by 
many peopie, but, nonetheless, it is an obvious fact that 
there is on the part of official organizations a manifest 
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lack of concerned attention to such youth organizations. 
Many of their leaders are unknown, and there is no 
effective preventive work within such groups. A closer 
acquaintance with their composition, however, shows 
that criminal proceedings were formerly instituted 
against some of their leaders or that they are on the 
books of the juvenile affairs inspectorates. This applies, 
for example, to the “spiritual mentors” of the “Square,” 
“Northern Fortress” and “Shanghai” groups, who had 
been involved in hooliganism and extortion and who 
calmed down only foilowing the intervention of the law 
enforcement authorities. 


The voluntary societies and their republic councils and the 
public education authorities also merit serious reproach 
here. It is they primarily which need to expose such 
adolescent associations and help the young men and 
women properly find their place in life and find a really 
useful cause. Only in unison can we achieve improvements 
in the difficult work with the bad action committees. 


Perestroyka has left behind in its complex and difficult 
development the “meeting democratism” stage. And it is 
necessary today to adopt immediate and exhaustive 
measures for overcoming the negative tendencies in the 
activity of the amateur activity formations. 


And for this it is necessary to resolutely increase ideolog- 
ical pressure on them, repudiate the extremist elements 
and not fear frank discussion on the most acute and 
complex issues of our reality. We need to put the emphasis 
here on individual work (the most fruitful, as practice 
shows) and skillfully combine it with other forms. Direct- 
ing social assertiveness into a positive channel is the duty 
of all who are in one way or another involved in problems 
of the amateur activity associations. It is necessary to make 
use of all opportunities for the enlistment of the action 
committees and their leaders in conscious, concerne. 
participation in socialist renewal. 


There is just one political criterion in the work with the 
amateur activity associations and various clubs and 
action committees. Any social activity whicli is per- 
formed within the framework of the USSR Constitution 
and is not contrary to the interests of the development of 
our society deserves to be recognized. In addition, it is 
necessary to support in every possible way all the forma- 
tions whose activity is geared to people’s welfare and our 
common cause—the advancement of perestroyka. 


Amateur associations are a reality of our time. A com- 
plex, contradictory reality changing its forms with liter- 
ally kaleidoscopic speed. All—-party and soviet authori- 
ties, trade unions and the Komsomol and the law 
enforcement establishments—will have to learn in this 
situation. ‘Ve need to know how to respond quickly and 
correctly to the dynamics of situations, events and phe- 
nomena and in no event brush them aside and remain 
aloof from all that is strange and unusual. 
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Something else is certain also: we must all learn to listen 
closely to the voice of the opponent and not treat it with 
obvious bias and prejudice. It was emphasized at a 
recent conference in Orel that socialist pluralism of 
opinions, constructive dialogue, creative discussion, a 
sober comparison of views—such is the sole correct path 
toward the quest for the best, optimum solutions of the 
programs outlined by the 27th CPSU Congress and the 
19th All-Union Party Conference. 


Past Uzbek Party Corruption Contrasied With 
Present 


18300176a Tashkent PRAVDA VOSTOKA in Russian 
27 Oct 88 p 3 


{Article by Candidate of Historical Sciences A. Kuchka- 
rov: “There Are No Silence Zones”’] 


[Text] The party has adopted a confident course of radi- 
cally restructuring its apparatus, and that means abandon- 
ment of the branch principle of committee structure, the 
reduction of committee staffs, broad glasnost and the 
strengthening of ties with the masses as dependable guar- 
antees of a resolute ridding of itself of the administrative 
command style. In short, restructuring has determined 
radical changes within the party apparatus and brought 
genuinely Leninist evaluation criteria to the foreground in 
the selection of party workers. 


In light of these newly restored truths, it will be worth- 
while today to lift the curtain on the ways that not so 
long ago the personnel leapfrog was managed under the 
“sensitive leadership” of Rashidov and his myrmidons. 


it was not a person's talent, business qualities, honest, 
decency and principled nature that were honored by the 
“boss” in choosing his personnel, hut a person’s obse- 
quiousness, readiness to engage in any nasty deed in 
order to hold onto his personal chair, and, of course, his 
drabness and lack of talent. People without talent are 
easier to order about. Matters reached the point that 
certain positions on the Uzbek Communist Party Cen- 
tral Committee remained vacant for years until relatives 
or especially devoted people turned up. And elections 
were not held for many years in the republic Academy of 
Sciences, until the “scientists” that the leadership 
needed “matured.”” Apparatus employees who had 
become inconvenient and dared to condemn the actions 
of “the man himself” and his entourage were dealt with 
using the dirtiest methods. Blackmail, slander and even 
physical destruction were brought into play. 


Rashidov and o*er Central Committee executives planted 
suspiciousness in the apparatus, played people against one 
another, and had undesirables under surveillance, for 
which certain apparatchiks and employees of administra- 
tive agencies were used. For example, the executive of one 
department of the republic Communist Party Central 
Committee was sent to the Uzbekistan Sanitorium in 
Yalta in order to find out who R. Gulamov, a person of 
great personal courage who had fallen into disfavor 
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because of his open opposition to Rashidov’s tyranny, was 
associating with there and what sort of discussions he was 
having about Rashidov and his entourage. 


Another example. The chief of a Central Committee 
department was specially dispatched to Moscow in order 
to fail the doctoral dissertation of the wife of S. Aripov, 
then republic Minister of Health, who had dared to tell 
Rashidov what he thought about the unseemly deeds of 
Rashidov’s relatives. For that he was dismissed from his 


job and subjected to persecution. 


One republic minister was also removed from office solely 
because he attended a birthday celebration at the home of 
K. Murtazayev, a person of exceptional organizational 
abilities and remarkable qualities, wh. was in disfavor. 


The list could be continued. Intrigue and denunciations 
were also propagated in the lower echelons of the party 
apparatus. Moreover, in most cases denunciations of 
honest people were fabricated directly in the Central 
Committee apparatus. 


The mechanism of pressuring “unreliable” people in order 
to morally destroy them was thoroughly worked out: 
Friends would not sit next to such people at Central 
Committee plenums and Supreme Sovict sessions, and 
people would be afraid to exchange greetings with them, 
visit them in the hospital or, even worse, take part in their 
family celebrations. If such a thing did happen, informa- 
tion would immediately be passed to the first secretary. 
Negative public opinion would then be formed instanta- 
neously with regard to the “unreliable” people’s friends. 


One can say without exaggeration that to all intents and 
purposes many executives, especially the most capable 
and prestigious ones, were constantly under the leader- 
ship’s suspicion. “Divide and conquer” was Rashidov’'s 
favorite device. Suspicion was sowed among relatives, 
friends, fellow workers, ministers and Central Commit- 
tee department chiefs and their deputies, scientists and 
cultural figures. And the omnipotence of anonymous 
letters! The goal was set of not leaving a single talented 
and capable persor. unsullied, so that no one could raise 
his voice against Rashidov and his cohorts. 


The following fact also attests to the flagrant injustice of 
personnel policy during that period. A certain R. Naza- 
rov, who was close to Rashidov, worked as secretary of 
the party organization and head of a laboratory at the 
Institute of Experimental Plant Biology. When he was 
elected secretary of the party organization, 14 percent of 
the Communists voted against him, and in his election 
for a second year, 44 percent voted against him. None- 
theless, he became secretary. In that same year, 1981, 
during his reelection as a laboratory head in the insti- 
tute’s learned council, all the members of the learned 
council unanimously rejected his candidacy both in their 
speeches and in the secret voting: they said he was rude, 
disrespectful and did not shun plagiarism. But at the end 
of the meeting R. Nazarcv took the floor. For repentance 
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and an honest admission of his mistakes? Nothing of the 

sort. He showed the council members a photograph that 

had been taken of his father together with Rashidov, and 

2 Lae who 
would abrogate the council's decision. 


And it really happened that he went to see Rashidov with 
a defamatory lett:r, and Rashidov sent a letter to Central 
Committee A. Salimov, and the latter wrote to 
me (I was chief of the Central Committee department of 
science and educational institutions at the time): “I 
request that you reinstate.’ However, after carefully study- 
ing the matter on instructions from the Central Committee 
department, the presidium of the republic Academy of 
Sciences unanimously supported the decision of the insti- 
tute’s learned council concerning R. Nazarov’s unsuitabil- 
ity for his position. But even after that the Central Com- 
mittee secretary for ideology insisted that R. Nazarov be 
reinstated, contrary to the opinion existing in both the 
institute and the presidium of the Academy of Sciences. As 
the chief of a Central Committee department, | firmly 
supported that opinion. That was reported to Rashidov, 
and it was added that the situation surrounding R. Naza- 
roy wee Supposedly being inflamed by Kuchkarov himself, 
who “is refusing to carry out the orders of the Central 
Committee first secretary.” 


After that I was rapidly relieved of my duties as Central 
Committee department chief, through the circulation of 
a questionnaire, supposedly “in connection with transfer 
to other work.” But in Moscow it was reported regarding 
the reason for my removal: lately Kuchkarov has been 
abusing alcohol and...condemning the party's policies. 


The selection and advancement of personnel on the basis 
of family, clan and regional affiliation and according to 
the principle of “you scratch my back, and I'll scratch 
yours” did tremendous damage to the cause of commu- 
nist upbringing. The people and the working people got 
tired of this injustice and started to lose faith in the real 
possibility of changes. The people is expecting us to fully 
restore trampled justice. And the fuller use of glasnost 
should become an extremely important condition for the 
prevention of mistakes in personnel policy. Any candi- 
date who is nominated for any position should, without 
exception, be discussed at a meeting of Communists and 
nonparty members. It would be correct for the nominee 
himself to set forth in writing, and orally at a meeting of 
the collective and at the time of his confirmation, what 
he has done for restructuring in his former position ana 
what he intends to do in his new sector of work, and that 
document should be added to his personal file. A year 
later the question of whether he has fulfilled his commit- 
ments should be thoroughly looked into, after which his 
suitability for the position he hoids should be decided. 


As for the role of the party organization's apparatus in the 
reassignment of personnel in the party committees them- 
selves, as paradoxical as it may seem, it simply does not 
exist as such. In that situation, it frequently happens that 
an untalented and unscrupulous person (but one who is 
“efficient and dependable,” and obedient) turns out to be 
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higher than a talented and capable person, which is a clear 
demonstration of the lack of social justice. Yet it is 
precisely these party organizations that should set an 
example of genuine democracy, glasnost and justice. 
Democracy and glasnost should pertain to everyone with- 
out exception, and especially to the primary party organ’- 
zations of the party committees’ apparatuses. 


It must honestly be admitted that the command bureau- 
cratic system of management that became entrenched 
during the years of Stalinism and stagnation has become 
part of society's flesh and blood and has brought up the 
type of executive with autocratic psychology and thinking 
whose word and every action are supposed to be law for 
anyone beneath him and not subject to discussion. Such 
people operate on the principle: “I am the boss and you are 
a subordinate; I give the orders, and it is your job to carry 
them out.” They like it very much when the person 
supposed to carry them out answers “it will be done” and 
“thanks for the confidence” and presents any document or 
any information on time—the content does not matter, 
what matters is that it is on time. Until recently these were 
the sort of “personnel” who were valued most highly on 


the nomenklatura merry-go-round. 
In its first resolution, the 19th Party Conference drew an 
extremely important conclusion: “Revolutionary 


restructuring is impossible without the utmost activation 
of society's intellectual and spiritual potential and scien- 
tific and technological progress, the increasing of the 
scientific and technological contribution of scientists 
and engineering personnel, and the raising of the level of 
the whole educational system and of the people's general 
and political culture.” This position pertains especially 
to the party apparatus and the whole managerial corps of 
all levels of our society. It is aimed at getting rid of the 
legacy of the period of stagnation whereby the holders of 
administrative positions were frequently incompetent 
people of little culture, and sometimes people mired in 
corruption, bribe-taking and all sorts of affairs remote 
from our morality and ethics. Therefore, one of the most 
complex tasks in the restructuring of the party apparatus 
and, hence, of the entire political system is io raise the 
intellectual level of party apparatus employees and to 
bring about their moral improvement. 


Take, for example, the work style and methods of the 
party committees’ most prestigious collegial bodies—the 
secretariats and buros. There is not a single matter of the 
least importance pertaining to the life of the party and 
society and its units, especially personnel questions, that 
is not considered in their meetings. It is no secret that to 
no small extent in the years of Stalinism and stagnation 
the stereotypical command bureaucratic style and meth- 
ods of rent were formed and became firmly 
established in t! ¢ work of precisely these collegial bod- 
ies. Let us be thoroughly candid and recall that at 
secretariat and buro meetings the sort of situation fre- 
quently occurred (and continues to occur at the present 
time) in which a hortatory tone predominated, and the 
duro and secretariat members and apparatus officials 
would take the role of attackers and accusers, while the 
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people making reports would be in the role of defen- 
dants: often criticism or objections addressed to the 
secretariat, buro or officials of the party apparatus were 
taken as an attack on the authority of the party. Arro- 
gance and not authority dominated there. All this is well 
known by officials of the party apparatus, executive 
personnel and the secretaries of party organizations who 
frequently attend meetings of the collegial bodies. 


Therefore, the main thing is that genuinely comradely 
relations and a businesslike and creative spirit must be 
established in the work of the secretariats and buros, 
more listening must be done to the opinions of special- 
ists and the people making reports, and more reliance 
must be placed on scientific data. People making reports 
should go to secretariat and buro meetings not as though 
they were going to the executioner’s block but as though 
they were attending a council. In short, the sort of 
atmosphere must be created wherein there will be an 
objective discussion of issues, with the members of 
collegial bodies and the people invited to them on an 
equal footing, and any sort of fear of the threat of 
punishment or removal from office will be ruled out. 
That is also democracy and culture. Moreover, it is 


major, decisive democracy. 


It is no secret for anyone that such a situation prevails in 
the party committee apparatus (the higher up, the deeper 
and stronger) when the orders of the secretary or deputy 
of the department are not subject to discussion and must 
be implemented unquestioningly, that is, the work mode 
is of an instructional nature. The deadlines for carrying 
out the orders are often unrealistic, which creates ner- 
vousness and an excess of stress in the apparatus. 


Discipline grows stronger when instructions or orders 
are proper and realistic, but what if they are wrong and 
affect the interests of thousands, even millions, of peo- 
ple? In that situation some responsible officials will 
sometimes not want to mindlessly carry out orders and 
will dare to express their opinions, but such people can 
be elevated to the rank of blabbermouth or demagogue 
and rapidly “advanced” to other work. And for many 
years that sort of style was passed on, as though along a 
chain, to Soviet and economic-management agencies 
and to all levels of society. 


At the present time, under the conditions of democracy 
and glasnost, the situation is unquestionably changing, 
but the goal is still a long way off. The reason lies in the 
fact that, instead of actual work with people, party 
apparatus officials are more concerned with paper work 
and the drafting of various plans and measures, many of 
which are not conveyed to the people supposed to carry 
them out and to primary party organizations. One of the 
favorite executive methods is telephone instructions and 
the demanding of immediate reports and information. 


Isn't that the reason that many apparatchiks have only a 
vague notion of what is going on in the people's daily life? 
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Yes, the distance between party apparatus officials and 
the people is still being reduced too slowly. that is also 
why it is so important for the fresh breeze of restructur- 
ing to bring highly inteilectual, morally irreproachable 
and creatively thinking people who are genuine fighters 
for the cause of revolutionary renewal into the party 
apparatus as quickly as possible. And a creative spirit, 
party comradeliness, the highest degree of training in the 
acceptance of criticism, the scientific organization of 
labor, and a constant concern for employees’ spiritual 
growth should reign in the party apparatuses. 


A whole generation of executives and scientific and 
cultural figures grew up during the time of Brezhnevism 
and Sharaf Rashidovism, under the conditions of 
deformed thinking. And it is impossible to say that with 
the change of leadership of the republic, oblasts, rayons, 
ministries and departments, they have all joined the 
ranks of the fighters for revolutionary restructuring. At 
the same time, one cannot agree with the view that a 
principled person absolutely must be removed from 
office or deemed ineligible for promotion merely on the 
grounds that his brother, father or relative has been 
convicted by a court or expelled from the party. Here is 
it necessary to be extremely cautious and humane in 
order not just to avoid injuring a person's dignity but, 
most importantly, to avoid losing a talent that belongs to 
society. Unfortunately, the people has already experi- 
enced this sort of thing in the years of Stalinism, and it 
cost society very dearly and continues to do so. 


In this matter we need the widest possible glasnost as we 
need the air we breathe: the people will he!p sort out who 
is who and guard against mistakes and hasty conclusions 
and actions. That is the essence of the democratization of 
society. Therefore, if we want to achieve serious changes in 
our life, we must start not with cosmetic repairs but with 
capital repairs and the resolution of general questions. 


Yes, precisely with capital repairs! That is the only way it 
is possible to strengthen socialism and restore people's 
faith in its values and ideals. That is the only way it is 
possible and necessary to strengthen the party's honor 
and prestige in the people’s eyes. 


Uzbek ae ey Sanaa Ae Seatater on 
Organized C 


18300176b Tashkent PRAVDA VOSTOKA in Russian 
10 Nov 88 p 4 


[Interview with Maj Gen of the Militia E. A. Didore~ xo, 
Uzbek SSR first deputy minister of internal affairs, 
conducted by UZBEK TELEGRAPH AGENCY corre- 
spondent A. Baranov: “Fight for Life: Organized Crime 
is a Malignant Tumor on the Body o/ Society”; date and 
place of interview not specified] 


[Text] Public opinion in the republic has again been 
aroused. Inamzhon Usmankhodzhayev, the former first 
secretary of the Uzbek Communist Party Central Com- 
mittee, has been arrested in Moscow; Akil Salimov, the 
former chairman of the Presidium of the Uzbek SSR 
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Supreme Soviet, has been arrested in Tashkent; and the 
Buro of the Uzbek Communist Party Central Committee 
has removed Nazir Radzhabov and Ismail Dzhabbarov, 
first secretaries of the Samarkand and Bukhara party 
obkoms, from their offices. That was officially 
announced at a press conference held at the end of 
October in the republic capital. 


More and more acts of “prowess” by the cotton mafia 
continue to be disclosed. And not only past acts. At the 
same press conference the figure of “20 million rubles” 
was quoted—that is the loss that has already been caused 
the state this year at cotton mills and on farms located 
within the former Dzhizak Oblast, waere instances of 
report padding, the theft of raw cotton and seed, and the 
deliberate confusion of record keeping have again been 
disclosed. Five major “cotton cases” have once again 
been initiated on the basis of these disclosures. 


So is evil boundless? UZBEK TELEGRAPH AGENCY 
correspondent A. Baranov met with Maj Gen of the 
Militia E. A. Didorenko, Uzbek SSR first deputy minis- 
ter of internal affairs, and asked him to answer some 
questions. 


[Baranov] What is the operational situation with ,esard 
to crime like right now in the republic? What is the most 
important thing today in the work of the internal affairs 


agencies? 


[Dicorenko] The situation is fairly complicated and 
tense, but in general, it is fully manageable. The situation 
in areas of the legal justice system in the republic its being 
monitored by the internal affairs agencies. 


I say that because I am answering objectively to the 
question that was asked and not—as was customary just 
recently—in order to reassure the public. I consider that 
sort of thing unworthy and, moreover, extremely harm- 
ful. People were reassured to the point that they 
received, as a “reward,” organized crime. 


It is the fight against organized crime that has become 
the main area, the “number-one” task, in the work of the 
internal affairs agencies today. Its difficulty is exacer- 
bated by the fact that in existing statutes and documents 
regulating our work such a concept has not even existed 
until recently. It was permissible to speak only about 
“organized crime elements.” 


But in practice what we are dealing with today is by no 
means “elements” but a full-scale negative phenomenon. 
The “cotton mafia,” as you call it, is just part of that 
phenomenon. To make this vivid, let me say: in the 
period since 1985 the internal affairs agencies, cooper- 
ating with the KGB and the republic Procuracy, have 
disabled approximately 700 organized criminal groups, 
armed formations and gangs. 


Why is 1985 taken as a point of departure? In the first 
place, because that is the year of the CPSU Central 
Committee's fateful April Plenum, a revolutionary turning 
in the life of all society toward restructuring and truth. In 
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the second place, it is only over the course of this time that 
I myself am able to directly evaluate the work that has been 
done in the republic and whatever actual results there are. 
There unquestionably have been results. But it is stili more 
correct to say that we are only taking the first steps ir che 
struggle against organized crime. 


] To be sure, all that is somehow not reassuring. 
why did matters reach such acute limits? Maybe it 
does sound dilettantish: “the cotton mafia”—after all, we 
have not been overly enlightened about this matter, either. 
However, whether or not people spoke about it openly, 
crime did exist. And was it, as it seems, always organized? 
[Didorenko] Not exactly. Let us take a short historical 
tour. The overthrown system left the young Soviet 
regime an extremely grave legacy of professional crime. 
The fighters for socialist legal justice and the workers’ 
and peasants’ militia established on the basis of Lenin's 
decree, whose birthday we are marking today, like the 
birthday of Great October, for the 71st time, did their 
jobs honorably and coped with the gloomy legacy of 
tsarism. In the 1920s organized gangs, which often had 
political overtones, were by and large liquidated, crimi- 
nal clans were smashed. and the remains of professional 
crime were driven deep into the underground. 


And after that the mistakes began. The first, and deci- 
sive, was rushing to declare professional crime com- 
pletely eliminated, and a corresponding change in the 
strategy for fighting it. Yet it continued to be just the 
sams as it had been—here I am forced to agree with 
you—awaiting “its” hour. That hour came during the 
years of stagnation, when criminogenic and criminal 
professionalism received favorable conditions for deve!- 
opment into its highest form—organized crime. 

It cannot be said that no one saw the danger of such a 
revival. Back in 1978 at an All-Union Conference of 
Specialists in Criminal Investigation, which I took part in, 
the question was openly raised: either we take the must 
urgent measures to stifle and neutralize the incipient 


neocriminality and nip its spread in the bud, or we would 
get the sort of enemy that is very difficult to overcome. 


We got that enemy. Now we have to work out a strategy, 
tactics and methods of combating him while in the 
process of actually doing so, and in that process we have 
to gain experience that is often paid for, in the most 
literal sense, in blood. 


[Baranov] What is this newly ™.anifested evil like? 


[Didorenko] According to the gradations we have 
worked out, organized crime consists of the totality of 
criminal organizations and organized criminal groups. 
They exist and operate separately, but it is entirely 
possible that they may interact and engage in certain 
joint illegal actions. A criminal organization or mafia 
implies an association of people of various social status 


who are joined together by the idea of the criminal 
enterprise and consistently carry it out according to a 
hierarchical system of unlawful activity. The organized 
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criminal group constitutes the structural unit of such an 
association, or functions independently, and is charac- 
terized by stability and a clear allocation of roles, and the 
planning of and preparation for crimes. 


We do not insist on the absolute scientific precision of 
these definitions. But for the time being we have no 
others—unfortunately, practice here is once again ahead 
of theory. The definitions may be clarified and changed, 
but what remains constant is the essence, the fundamen- 
tal distinguishing feature of organized crime—its reli- 
ance on corruption. 


In order for you to get a more graphic idea of what this 
looks like in practice, I shall cite excerpts from the 
transcript of the interrogation of a typical representative 
of underground business: 


“So, let's be precise: the precinct officer gets 25 rubles 
a month? Is that correct?” 


“Yes, 25 rubles a month. He comes for it on the first, just 
as for wages.” 


“So. Now how much a month goes to officers of the 
Department for Combating the Embezzlement of Social- 


ist Property and Speculation?” 
“$00 to the chief of the rayon DCESPS.” 


“And how much to the operations administration 
officer?” 


“The chief takes care of him.” 

“So 500 to the chief of the DCESPS. And how about the 
militia chief?” 

“A piece.” 

“A thousand rubles?” 

“ve. 

“Do you also pay the deputy?” 

“No. They sort things out with the chief themselves.” 
“And the fireman?” 


“The fireman also comes and takes some. He doesn't 
have a fixed rate: 30 to 50 rubles, whatever he’s given.” 


“And the procurator? 


“The procurator hasn't taken money from us. He's tied 
in with the militia chief, and they work it out 
themselves.” 


“And the oblast Department for Combatting the Embez- 
zlement of Socialist Property and Speculation?” 


“He takes some too.” 
“Does someone get it together for him?” 
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“He would come to see me himself and take it. Maybe 
for you he’s a bad man. But for us he’s good: he didn’t do 
anything bad to us, was the only one to take money, and 
ordered not to give a kopeck to anyone.” “And how 
much for him?” 


“Also a piece.” 

“And the PCC.” 

“What's that?” 

“People’s Control Committee.” 

“Yes, absolutely. True, a bit less: 100-300 rubles.” 
“And your own bosses, too?” 

“Yes, our own bosses, too?” 


“Is ii better not to give to the others but to give to your 
own?” 


“No, we have to give to the others and to our own.” 


I realize what an impression that dialogue may make on 
the reader, and therefore let me say right away: it already 
belongs to the past. Everything there has now been 
straightened out: the people who should answer to the 
law are answering to it, and the people who should have 
been purged have been. And not just in the rayon in 
question. In three years 4,000 former staff members have 
been dismissed from internal affairs agencies for having 
discredited themselves and violating their oath, and 
around 500 uf them have already been convicted. 


Money and graft are the tried and true weapon of 
organized crime both in our country and abroad. The 
mafia makes wide and skillful use of the poisonous 
tentacles of corruption in its fight for survival and 
against society ani the law. Unfortunately, the 
“shophand” whose distressing confessions have been 
quoted here is by no means the exception nowadays. 
According to the information we have, in Uzbekistan 
there are more than |,500 such operators in various 
spheres of the “shadow” economy and about 160 under- 
ground millionaires. Their financial capabilities cannot 
fail to cause concern for the moral health not just of 
certain employees of the internal affairs agencies, but of 
much broader strata of the population. 


The bigwigs of illegal business cannot avoid using the 
services of the most ordinary criminal element—mur- 
derers, robbers, and professional blackmailers—to real- 
ize their criminal goals. They have someone to rely on: 
As many as 280 such so-called “thieves in the law” and 
“authorities” in the criminal milieu have established 
themselves in the republic with by no means innocent 
intentions. For an appropriate compensation, the crim- 
inals are prepared to undertake any crime. 


The organized gang of thieves that operated at the 
Andizhan Dairy can serve as an illustration of this. Their 
well-organized system of cr minal enrichment had oper- 
ated there since 1981. These latter-day nouveau riches 
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felt like they ran everything. The “thief in the law.” a 
certain Givi Beradze, was ceremonially feted not just 
anywhere but at Moscow's Prague Restaurant. 

the guests who left their urgent affairs for the sake of the 
celebration were perfectly people—employ 
ees of Central Television, well-known performers and 
the executives of major enterprises—as well as various 
wheeler-dealers and “shophands.” Subsequently, fearing 
a possible ‘ezk of information that would be dangerous 
for them, the gang members made a decision to elimi- 
nate the husband of one of their female confederates. 
They found hired killers and, along with them, a traitor 
in the internal affairs system—the deputy chief of a 
militia department, who contracted. for a handsome 
sum, to take care of the criminal act. The circle closed— 
thieves—connections made through bribery—criminals. 


Nonetheless, even now, when there are such facts avail- 
able, which we have no intention of hiding from anyone. 
and when spontaneous shoot-outs occur periodically on 
City streets and roads at night, one finds people, includ- 
ing those in the echelons of authority, who continue to 
passionately assert that we have no organized crime 
because it cannot exist. and who try to seek out some sort 
of foreign “models.” And in the meanwhile our own 
model of organized crime is maturing. 


[Baranov] Who engages in that sort of attempt to reas- 
sure, and why? Don't the mafia “fathers” themselves 
strive to ensure our tranquility and serene ignorance? 


[Didorenko] Unquestionably, the “godfathers” do not 
like to have increased attention being paid to them and 
modestly prefer to remain in the shadows. But the 
problem is that they do not even have to make any 
particular effort to achieve this: they find too many 
voluntary or involuntary well-wishing supporters, espe- 
cially among bureaucrats of various ranks, officials from 
the administrative and bureaucratic apparatus which, 
unfortunately, even at the present stage of restructuring 
remains a highly obvious force of inertia in our society. 


After all, admitting the existence of organized crime 
means, in the first place, accepting responsibility. 
Responsibility for the fact that it could arise and for all 
that was ignored and kept quiet—the growth of criminal 
professionalism, prostitution, the drug-abuse boom, the 
“shadow” economy, etc. In the second place, such an 
admission entails certain obligations that demand con- 
crete actions. And for a bureaucrat both of these are 
more frightening than a bandit's sawed-off shotgun. 


They are not accustomed either to answering for anything 
Or to taking action. And they have no intentions of 
learning. It is simpler to deny everything and engage in 
empty verbal exercises, trying, for example, to clarify the 
difference between a “racket” and “croquet.” Yet during 
this same time organized gangs of “racketeers” are oper- 
ating, demanding a tribute from intensively developing 
cooperatives, and terrorizing people engaged in individual 
enterprise and trade and economic- management officials, 
sometimes directly pushing them onto a path of crime. 
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And yet those of us who are called on to resist this 
extremely dangerous criminogenic phenomenon and pro- 
tect people against it are not even armed with a law that 
stipulates criminal liability for racketeering. 


The law must not stand idle. New legislation must contain 
not cosmetic measures—as, alas, has repeatedly been the 
case—but effective legal support for this fight. Through the 
‘kindness of the bureaucratic estate and with its conniv- 
ance, for many years now operational personnel and 
investigators have remained legislatively defenseless. 


{Baranov] And nonetheless, they enter into th s fight. 


[Didorenko}] Of course. After all, they are of chekist 
stock—no matter what happens, it is not just anyone but 
the Soviet regime that has assigned th== « protect 

iety and our people's life and dignity against any 
infringements and all pollution. 


I have already said that it was necessary to work out 
method and forms of operational activity while on the job. 
Evidently, you have already heard and read about special 
units for fighting organized crime. Such a unit has been 
established under the Uzbek SSR Ministry of 
Internal Affairs, and it has branches in five of the repub- 
lic’s regions. They are staffed by the most professionally 
well-trained people, who are devoted to the cause. 


They are few in numbers—just several dozen people. 
However, in the first eight months of this year alone they 
have neutralized more than 50 organized criminal for- 
mations responsible for 11 murders, as many as 90 
armed robberies, and about 200 thefts of personal prop- 
erty from people's apartments. More than 4 million 
rubles’ worth of stalen valuables has deen confiscated. 


During this same time, our entire remaining militia 
corps has exposed and eliminated twice as many similar 
groups. Yet the remaining personnel number tens of 
times as many as these units. So it is not hard to 
determine the effectiveness of their work. 


They work without waiting for special commands and 
instructions. And they are oriented not only toward solv- 
ing crimes that have already been committed but mainly 
toward exposing particularly dangerous “leaders” and 
“authorities” from the organized-crime milieu. 


Of course, we are continuously looking for ways to 
improve this work and strike more effective preventive 
blows against organized crime, and we are studying both 
our own capabilities and the experience of our colleagues 
from other republics and regions, and of the foreign 
police, who have much longer-standing and broad expe- 
rience in this regard. 


For all that, we are convinced that we will not either 
overcome or neutralize organized crime through puni- 
tive measures alone. That is why I would like to take 
advantage of the opportunity to express sincere gratitude 
to the journalists, writers and representatives of various 
public groups in the republic who lately, through glasnost 
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and other forms of democratic activity, have been ren- 
dering increasingly significant support to the internal 
affairs agencies in solving the problems confronting 
them and in providing ideological support for their 
work. All together, we can do a great deal. 


4 I H Work 
a ousing at 


18300180 Alma-Ata IZVESTIYA AKADEMII NAUK 
KAZAKHSKOY SSR: SERIYA 
OBSHCHESTVENNYKH NAUK in Russian 

No 5, Oct 88 (signed to press 4 Oct 88) pp 75-84 


{Report by A.U. Shakirova: “Register of Citizens 
Requiring Improved Housing Conditions at their Work 
Place™] 

[Tex.; The highest purpose of the party's economic 
strategy w:s and still is the continual improvement of the 
material and cultural level of the people's life. Realiza- 
tion of this goal in the period from 1986 to the year 2000 
envisages, specifically, solution of a most important 
social task—to provide practically every family a sepa- 
rate apartment or an individual house.’ In the matter of 
providing housing to the citizens, the proportion of the 
departmental housir 2 allocation is increasing more and 
more. Thus, in the Kazakh SSR as of | January 1987, the 
volume of all available housing had reached 201 million 
178.2 thousand square meters (total area): of this, 131 
million 83 thousam: square meters belong to the state 
housing allocation, whereas the departmental housing 
allocation was 98,400,000 square meters, or 75 percent 
of the entire state housing allocation.” 


Under the conditions of the new economic system, the 
transition of enterprises, institutions and organizations’ 
to complete economic accountability and self-financing, 
which opens broad prospects in construction of housing 
primarily at the expense of an enterprise's own assets, 
promotes the expansivn of the volume of the departmen- 
tal housing allocation and assures the latter the leading 
role in satisfying the housing needs of the citizens. 


The most noteworthy addition to the departmental hous- 
ing allocation is connected with the construction of Young 
People’s Housing Complexes [MZhK]. The movement 
under the symbol MZhK is becoming more and more 
popular. At the present time, in 165 cities and populated 
places in the country, nearly 600 MZhK have been orga- 
uzed, and have been declared Komsomol Shock Construc- 
tior, Projects by the Komsomol Central Committee. * The 
12th “ive Year Plan envisages assimilating more than one 
billic 1 rubles for erection of MZhK's.* 


In connection with the aforementioned data, the signif- 
icance of the apartment register at the work place is 
increasing. One can judge the correlation of this kind of 
housing register with the register at the place of residence 
by the following selected data. As of | January 1987, in 
one of the rayons of the city of Alma Ata (Sovetskiy 
Rayon), the queue for housing was stated at the rayon 
ispolkom as 1,251; but at the enterprises it consisted of 
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5,000 people;* in Moscow, out of 830,000 people on the 
list, over 300,000 people are on the register for their 
place of work;’ in the cities and workers’ settlements of 
the RSFSR more than 8,000,000 families are on the list 
for improved housing conditions, including 6,000,000 at 
their enterprises.* In recent years legislation has taken an 
important step toward expanding the number of people 
who have the right to get on the list of those who require 
improved housing conditions at their work place, and, 
consequently, to be provided departmental housing 
space. First of all, these are citizens placed on the register 
at the ispolkom. Secondly, the Fundamentals of Housing 
Legislation of the USSR and the Union Republics, and 
the Republic Housing Codes® have legitimized the exist- 
ing practice of accepting on the register those citizens 
who require improved housing conditions at their place 
of work, but who have left the enterprise in connection 
with retirement (Part 2, Art. 19, Fundamentals); as well 
as workers at medical, cultural-educational institutions, 
public catering enterprises, and other enterprises, insti- 
tutions and organizations, which directly support the 
collectives of the enterprises where they work (Part 2, 
Art. 32, KazSSR Housing Codex). 


The Republic Rules for registering citizens who require 
improved living conditions and for offering housing 
accommodations'® envisage the possibility of registration 
at the work place as an exception, with the permission of 
the executive committees of local Soviets of People’s 
Deputies and the appropriate councils of trade unions, for 
those laborers and white-collar workers who require 
improved housing conditions, and who have for an 
extended period of time worked conscientiously at the 
—— but who live in nearby populated places (Point 
’ ). 


The right to receive living space at department expense is 
also enyoyed—in accordance with the USSR Council of 
Ministers Decree No 956 of 10 October 1985, “On 
Measures for Providing Workers of Enterprises, Institu- 
tions, and Organizations Situated in the Regions of the 
Far North and in Localities Equivalent to the Regions of 
the Far North, with Living Space in Other Regions of the 
Land,”''—by citizens who have departed the given 
rayons and who have worked at the indicated enterprises 
no less than 20 years, until retirement. The category of 
citizens stipulated shall be accepted on the apartment 
register at their place of work, regardless of how long 
they have lived in the given populated place. 


In accordance with USSR Council of Ministers Decree 
No 677 of 15 July 1981, “On Guarantees and Compen- 
sation Upon Transfer to Another Locality,”'* workers 
who have arrived in connection with their transfer to 
work in another locality, and the members of their 
family, shall receive housing at departmental expense 
under conditions of a labor contract. Thus, they too can 
be placed on the apartmeiit register, regardless of how 
long they have lived in the given locality. 


The reason which, from our point of view, brings about 
a new qualitative analysis of the role and position of the 
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industrial principle in providing housing to the citizens, 
revolves around the indisputable advantages of registry 
at one’s place of work before registry at ore’s place of 
residence. They consist of the following: 


i. Granting an apartment at one’s place of work is 
accomplished under the mandatory control of the work- 
ing collective, which can provide a complete and objec- 
tive analysis of the labor contribution of every worker. 


2. The possibility of receiving an apartment at one’s 
work place is a great social good, which has a direct 
influence on the result and the quality of work of both 
laborers and white collar workers; and it reduces cadre 
turnover. Thus, selective research on worker cadre turn- 
over at organizations of the construction complex con- 
ducted by USSR Goskomstat [USSR State Committee 
for Statistics}, showed that out of 29 percent of those 
who left their jobs in the first half cf the present year 
alone, 63 percent cited their dissatisfaction with housing 
and cultural-domestic conditions. In certain other orga- 
nizations, the proportion of people departing because of 
pcor housing conditions is higher still: at Minsevzap- 
stroy [Ministry of the Northwest Construction Industry], 
it was 67 percent; at Minuralsibstroy [Ministry of the 
Ural-Siberian Construction Industry], 74 percent, and at 
Minvostokstroy [Ministry of the Eastern Construction 
Industry}, 85 percent.'? 


The most volatile segment of ‘abor resources consists of 
the young people. Among them cadre turnover is higher 
by a factor of 1.5-2.0; attachment to enterprises is low; 
the number of v.olations of labor discipline is high; and 
satisfaction with the substance of their work is lower. 
The reasons for this also revolve around the housing 
shortage: 70 percent of the young people quit in connec- 
tion with lack of available housing. '* 


For citizens who require improved living conditions, 
registry at their wur< place is expected to help eliminate 
the indicated shor falls. In this plan, for example, the 
virtues of the MZhK (increasing the skill level of the 
laborers and white collar workers—candidate members 
in the MZhK, and increasing their creative activity and 
labor productivity as the components for success in the 
competitive process for the right to membership in an 
MZhK) are obvious, which gives this bold experiment 
the right to life and the trust of the young people. 


3. Being on the register for those requiring improved 
living conditions at the work place is preferable in terms 
of the waiting period for receiving an apartment as well. 
Practical experience confirms this. 


4. Certain housing privileges, offered to a certaii: .ategory 
of workers and employees, placed on the register at their 
work place—for example, priority provision of housing to 
Outstanding workers and to production innovators in 
accordance with the USSR Supreme Soviet Presidium 
Ukaz of 21 April 1986, “On Expanding the Rights of the 
Working Collectives of Enterprises and Organizations in 
Resolving Questions of Improving Living Conditions of 
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Workers and Employees,”'* and the possibility of receiv- 
ing priority grant of housing to highly-qualified specialists 
and other workers, upon recommendation of the Soviet of 
the working collective, in accordance with Point 4, Article 
13 of the Law on State Enterprises (Associations)'*—is not 
extended to such workers and employees, who are equal in 
terms of the legal status, but are on the register at their 
place of residence. 


5. Registration at the work place provides, in our opin- 
ion, more reliable guarantees of observing the principles 
of social justice, inasmuch as it :srovides a relatively 
bread opportunity for placing dishonest, non-conscien- 
tious, and undisciplined workers lower on the housing 
priority list. 


All the foregoing permits one to come to the conclusion 
that, in the period of fundamental restructuring of the 
country’s economic mechanism, to include the housing 
policy, a turn has been noted toward increasing the role of 
an enterprise or organization's housing allocation in pro- 
viding the citizens housing at their work place. At the same 
time, in our view, the quality of the very institution of 
providing living quarters to the citizens in connection with 
their labor relationships is undergoing a change, in which 
decisive criterion for aliocating departmental housing is 
not so much the fact of labor relationships and the length 
of one’s labor activity, as the quality of one’s work. 


Cases of allocating departmental housing to outstanding 
producers and innovators, highly-qualified specialists, 
and members of an MZhK, which is regulated by law, 
serve as the basis for this conclusion. 


In this connection it is difficult to agree with the opinion 
expressed in literature on the subject, that although the 
right to receive housing accommodations is still con- 
nected with labor relationships, their interaction is such 
that the labor relationships are merely the legal basis for 
the advantages and privileges in providing the citizens 


living space. 


The opinion on the subsidiary nature of labor relation- 
ships in providing living space to the workers and 
employees significantly weakens one of the basic princi- 
ples of socialism, “from each according to his ability, to 
each according to his labor,” and the principle of social 
justice in allocating housing. 


The institution of providing apartments in connection 
with labor relationships is preserved and expanded in the 
new housing legislation (Part 2, article 24 of the Funda- 
mentals; and Part 2, Article 41, KazSSR Housing Code). 
Even with the proposed reduction of the departmental 
housing allocation as the result of its transfer to the 
jurisdiction of the local Soviets, which is stipulated in 
Part 2, Article 4 of the Fundamentals (Article 5, KazSSR 
Housing Code), enterprises retain the right to place their 
own workers in empty apartments in houses which 
pres iously belonged to them. Consequently, it is still 
necessary to register citizens requiring improved housing 
conditions, at their work place. 
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The great significance of housing which belongs to enter- 
prises (or organizatsons) makes it necessary tc study the 
complex of legal questions connected with registering 
citizens at their work place. The aforementioned regis- 
tration has certain peculiarities, predetermined in 
essence by the very category of citizens who have the 
right to receive living space from the departmental 
allocation. Certain normative instructions pertaining to 
the apartment registry of citizens at their work place 
require elaboration. 


It was already noted that workers and employees who 
have for a long time worked conscientiously at enter- 
prises, and who live in near-by populated places, may be 
placed on the register of those requiting improved hous- 
ing conditions, at their work place (Point 9, Regulations 
of the KazSSR). A Regulation with the same title of 23 
April 1985, No 8/160, which is in effect in the city of 
Alma ta, while giving concrete expression to the given 
point in the Republic Regulation, establishes a term of 
no less than ten years of uninterrupted work at the city’s 
enterprises, for the workers and employees in this cate- 
gory. Meanwhile, practical experience indicates that this 
period is unacceptable for many of the enterprises in the 
capital: it does not consider the growth of the enterprises 
or their production needs in labor resources, and the role 
and position of the city, the republic and the country in 
carrying Out national economic tasks. For example, at 
the Alma Ata Production Association of the Meat indus- 
try (APOMP), there are 62 families on the housing 
register who live in the suburbs (the settlement of 
Kurlysshi), who have been working at the combine for 
two years: whereas 49 people with rural residence per- 
mits have been working at the Sredazenergostroy [Cen- 
tral Asia Power Engineering Construction] Trust for less 
than ten years. The appropriate authorities (the indus- 
trial branch trade union committee and the rayispolkom) 
refuse to approve the lists of those on the list of the given 
enterprises, until they are brought into line with the 
established requirements. As a result of this the lists are 
“conserved,” and the enterprises cannot bring to its 
logical cor clusion the distribution and official allocation 
of their available apartments to the registrants. But 
removing the aforementioned families from the arart- 
ment registry, for example at APOMP, will lead to 
inevitable loss of the already-short workforce, expecially 
at shops with dangerous production conditions 
(slaughter houses and so on), reduction of labor produc- 
tivity, and retardation of the pace of economic develop- 
ment. But what is the solution? In our opinion, the 
ispolkom should, in consideration of the specific nature 
of the enterprises, establish differentiated terms of work 
at the city’s enterprises for the indicated category of 
citizens. It would be more expedient to transfer the 
solution of this problem to the enterprises themselves, 
which is entirely in accord with the spirit of the times. 


The USSR Council of Ministers Decree of 10 October 
1985 envisages providing houses to citizens who have 
arrived from other regions of the country, and who have 
worked no less than 20 years prior to retiring on pension at 
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enterprises situated in the regions of the Far North and at 
localities equivalent to them. Such a term is not required 
for workers who have become invalids or suffered work- 
related illnesses during their period of work at these 
enterprises (Point 2). The peculiarity lies in the fact that 
registration is carried out at the enterprises where the 
citizens used to work, but th-y are provided living space in 
cities and populated places to which they have come for 
permanent residence. Point 2 of the aforementioned 


Does this mean that the aforementioned citizens may 
choose whichever populated place in the Soviet | nion 
they desire, or does the priority of choice belong to the 
specific ministry or department which holds the funds? 
We suggest that the second is closer to reality and the 
content of the normative act. 


From the text of the Decree it is not clear by which 
procedure the category of citizen in question is provided 


their labor contribution. Among these is Article | 2 of the 
Fundamentals, which was for elaborating on 
and supplersenting the USSR Law on Labor Collectives 
and increasing their role in the administration of enter- 
ly-mentioned Ukaz of 21 April 1986. The latter names 
three ies of citizens: workers and employees who 
have the night to receive housing at first-priority (Article 
20, Fundamentals), innovators, and outstanding produc- 
tion workers, for whom, upon the decision of the labor 
collectives of enterprises with collective contracts, spe- 
cial privilege may be stipulated as the basis for recogn:z- 
ing them as needing improved living conditions with 
provision of living space at their work place; and also the 
amount of living space allocated for these purposes. Also 
stipulated is the possibility of providing first-priority to 
the given citizens for living space at their work place. 

We studied the question of the practical application of the 
given Ukaz at a number of major enterprises in the city of 


Alma Ata. Although the results of selective research reflect 
the concrete situation and in terms of their scale are not 
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subject to extensive generalization, nevertheless they pro- 
vide an impression of the true state-legal siiuation at the 
level of small social sroups and state enterprises, for 
example, and testify tv the degree of socio-political matu- 
rity of the leading officials, and on the effectiveness of the 
trade-union organ zations. 

It is perplexing, that the collective contracts of certain 
capital enterprises (the S.M. Kirov Plant, the confection- 
ery factory, and others) say nothing about granting 
first-priority housing to workers and employees, and to 
outstanding producers, who have such a right according 
to law; and they have not given concrete expression to 
put their requirement for living space on a privileged 
basis. At the moment the given question was under 
study, at three out of nine enterprises, the workers and 
employees in question had not been singled out from the 
general waiting list and put on the privileged list (the 
confectionery factory APOMP., and the heavy machine- 
building plant), the privileged basis acknowledging that 
the aforementioned citizens required improved living 
conditions had not been established in a single collective 
contract; nor was the size of the living space singled out 
for this purpose from the amount of living space intro- 
duced each year, or from every housing project that had 
just been put into operation; and three enterprises 
(APTO imeni F_E. Dzerzhinskiy, the confectionery fac- 
tory, and ADK) had not stipulated the percentage of 
living space allocated to the privileged list. 


The conclusion based on the selective research is that the 
level of practical application of the Ukaz of 21 April 
1986 is—zero. However, we propose that this result is 
ne ertheless not an indicator of the ineffectiveness of the 
adupted norm. In our view it speaks of something else. 
The huge tasks outlined bv the party for solving the 
housing problem demand the perestroyka of both “a 
turning point in minds and turn of thought” of the 
leading officials of the local government authorities, and 
at enterprises, institutions, and social o7zganizations; 
their strict observance of the housing laws; as well as 
increased attention on their part to the human factor, 
and the social requirements and needs of the working 
people. Meanwhile, certain leading orficials at enter- 
prises and trade-union committees continue to onent on 
obsolete methods of management, following the evolved 
negative stereotype, wherein top-priority attention ts 
Gevoted to production, but the social infrastructure is 
pushed to the background. It is precisely this, in our 
opinion, <hat explains the expense-oriented attitude of 
the economic administrators, who do not wish to be 
bound by the obligations of the collective contract on 
first-priority provision of housing to the citizens stipu- 
lated in the Ukaz of 21 April 1986. After all, decisions 
adopted by a general assembly of the labor collective in 
the collective contract are binding on the administration, 
as stipulated in Point 4 of the Statute on the Procedure 
for Concluding Collective Contracts. 


Further. In practice one encounters situations in which 
the local authorities groundilessly prevent the labor col- 
lectives from realizing their obligations according to the 
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collective contract, connected with granting specified 
indivicuals advantages in receipt of housing space, in 
accordance with the Ukaz.'* And this shortcoming in 
practice must be eliminated. 


Certain republic-level Regulations go farther than the 
Ukaz of 21 April 1986. For example, UkSSR Regula- 
tions (Point 39) stipulate that living space constructed at 
the expense of capital investments and specially-allo- 
cated in connection with putting new industrial capaci- 
ties and projects into operation, may, with the permis- 
sion of the executive committees of the oblast, the Kiev 
and Sevastopol City Soviets and the trade-union council, 
be granted out-of-turn to skilled workers, engineering- 
technical workers, and other specialists of a given enter- 
prise, as well as to workers not only invited from other 
populated places but also transferred from another sub- 
division of that same enterprise. 


The Law on the Enterprise establishes a norm which is 
quite similar in content. Its Article 13 (Point 4) stipulates 
the right of an enterprise to allocate housing out-of-turn to 
certain highly-skillec specialists and other workers, in 
consideration of their labor contribution. This edition of 
the law gives rise to questions: to whom does the category 
highly-skilled specialists and other workers apply; is their 
length of s«rvice taken into consideration; etc. 


Apparently, highly-skilled specialists are also outstanding 
producers and innovators who have mastered modern 
scientific knowledge and methods of managing produc- 
tion, who carry out their work responsibilities at a high 
professional level, but who do not have the necessary long 
term of service. “Other workers” can be understood as 
veterans, workers and employees who have top priority 
according to the law. With this version of the interpreta- 
tion of Statute 13 of the Law it turns out that the latter 
permits the enterprise to offer the indicated citizens 
departmental housing out-of-turn; and in accordance with 
the Ukaz of 21 April 1986 as well as the new edition of Part 
3, Article 12 of the Fundamentals, an enterprise has the 
right to offer these same citizens housing only on a 
first-priority basis. In case these categories of workers and 
employees mentioned in the given normative acts coincide 
(which is most likely), the contradiction noted must be 
eliminated by means of applying the text of Article 13 of 
the Law on Enterprises, in accordance with Part 3, Article 
12 of the Fundamentals. 


It should also be noted that workers invited to work in 
accordance with a transfer from another populated 
place, and the members of their family, shall be provided 
housing in accordance with the USSR Council of Min- 
isters Decree of 15 July 1981, under conditions stipu- 
lated in the labor contract. And this is stated in both the 
republic and local Regulations. The question of granting 
living space to invited specialists pertains to the direct 
prerogative of the administration of the enterprise which 
negotiated this question, with the consent of the trade 
union committee, upon concluding the labor contract. 
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Meanwhile, Point 33 of the Alma Ata Regulations stip- 
ulates that the conditions of the labor contract, in the 
part on granting housing accommodations to outstand- 
ing workers, shall be coordinated by the enterprises with 
the ispolkom of the city Soviet o: People’s Deputies and 
the branch trade-union authorities at the next higher 
level. Such requirements, in our view, contradict Article 
41 of the KazSSR Housing Code and Point 23 of the 
Statute on the Rights of a Trade-Union Committee of an 
Enterprise, Institution or Organization,'®, and improp- 
erly narrows the rights of enterprises and their trade- 
union committees. As a result, in practice one is quite 
often forced to contend with the fact that the citizens’ 
rights are violated by those very organs which are 
invested with the authority to, and are obligated to, 
defend the citizens’ rights. 


Registry at their work place of citizens requiring 
improved living conditions also has, in our view, a 
peculiarity in the question of applying housing privi- 
leges. We are talking about the right to first-priority 
receipt of housing by workers and employees in a situa- 
tion in which they do not enjoy such a right personally, 
but members of their family do. We believe that in 
accordance with the law (Article 20 of the Fundamentals, 
and Article 37 of the KazSSR Housing Code), housing 
privileges must be considered only when the worker 
himself possesses them. In special cases, however, devi- 
ation from this general rule is sometimes necessary and 
expedient (For example, if a member of a family, who 
possesses housing privileges, does not have the possibil- 
ity of realizing them himself, personally; that is, to 
independently get onto the register, in connection with 
illness, incapacity and so on). Practical experience shows 
an abundance of examples on this count. For example, 
the family of B.S.V. which consists of 7 persons (wife, 
son, daughter, son-in-law, grandson and grandmother), 
had been living in a two-room apartment with 30 square- 
meters living space. The grandmother, who is in her 
declining years, has been certified by a VKK [Physicians 
Control Commission] to suffer from an iliness which 
makes her eligible for priority receipt of living space.”° 
In connection with this the decision of the trade-union 
committee and the rectorate of the institute where B.S.Y. 
had worked and where he was on the housing register, 
was to transfer him from the general list to the privileged 
list as number 2. That decision was disputed by the Alma 
Ata Oblast Committee of the Trade Union for Workers 
in Education, Higher Education and Scientific Institu- 
tions; as a result of which the apartment granted to the 
B.S.V. family via the privileged list was given to another 
person on the waiting list. The dispute was decided upon 
the intervention of the corresponding branch trade- 
union central committee, which upheld the right of the 
given worker and his family to receive an apartment on 
a privileged basis. 


When a worker is placed on the apartment register at his 
place of work, the question of allocating housing privi- 
leges to him and his family, which according to the law ts 
provided to one of its members, must most likely be 
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decided on a case-by-case basis, in consideration of the 
concrete circumstances. We shall cite an example. At 
Glavrissovkhozstroy [Main Administration for the Rice 
Sovkhoz Construction Industry] (in Alma Ata), one of 
the department chiefs of the main administration was 
added to the privileged list of those requiring improved 
housing conditions, because his wife works as a teacher 
in the secondary school. As is well-known, the resolution 
of the party and government of general-educational 
school reform placed on the ispolkoms of local Soviets of 
People’s Deputies the obligation to provide first-priority 
housing to pedagogical workers at general-educational 
schools and vocational-technical schools. And it would 
not be proper to shift this, the obligation of the 
ispolkoms, to the enterprises where the family members 
of a given pedagogical worker work. 


In the area of regulating registration, an important 
question for persons requiring improved living condi- 
tions is that of preserving a citizen's rights, when his 
status changes, to get on the register for receipt of 
departmental housing space, which is directly dependent 
on the workers and employees maintaining their labor 
relationship with the enterprise. Thus, a worker can be 
removed from the register in case of cancellation of his 
labor contract with the enterprise at which he has been 
placed on the register, if this is not connected with 
retirement on pension (Point 4, Part 2, Article 32, 
RSFSR Housing Code), or upon transfer to other work at 
an elective position (Point 4, Part 1, Article 34, KazSSR 
Housing Code). 


In case of the death or departure for another place of 
permanent residence of a citizen who is on the register, a 
member of his family may be placed on the register in 
accordance with Part 2, Article 34 of the KazSSR Hous- 
ing Code, under the following two conditions: |) If the 
basis for certifying that they require improved housing 
conditions has not disappeared; or 2) If a member of the 
family works at the given enterprise. In the case of the 
death of a citizen who had been on the register, as a result 
of an industrial accident or a job-related illness, a 
member of the family shall be accepted on the register 
regardless of where he works. 


In keeping with the specific intention of the departmen- 
tal housing allocation, the granting of departmental 
housing to members of the family of a deceased worker 
or one who had departed for another permanent place of 
residence—providing they still need housing, but lack 
labor relationships with the given enterprise—would 
obviously be incorrect (except in case of the death of a 
citizen who had been placed on the register as the result 
of an industrial accident or a job-related illness). How- 
ever, totally depriving such family members of the right 
to remain on the apartment register at the work place of, 
let’s say, a deceased worker, would signify an encroach- 
ment on their housing interests. It would be more 
expedient, in our opinion, to put into law the right of the 
aforementioned family members to be accepted on the 
register in the place of the deceased or departed worker, 
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under conditions of their concluding in a short period 
(for exampie, 3 months) a labor contract with the given 
enterprise (or organization). 


We believe that the family members of the deceased 
worker, who did not succeed for any reason at all getting 
on the register at their work place, should enjoy the very 
same rights. Moreover, in the given situations, the family 
members who require improved living conditions may, 
in accordance with the law, be provided housing on a 
first-priority basis (Article 20, Fundamentals; Article 37, 
KazSSR Housing Code). 


COPYRIGHT: Izdatelstvo “Nauka” Kazakhskoy SSR, 
“Izvestiya AN KazSSR. Seriya obshchestvennykh 
nauk.” 
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SOVETSKAYA ROSSIYA Roundtable on 
Multi-National Family 

18300181 Moscow SOVETSKAYA ROSSiYA in 
Russian 8 Dec 88 p 4 


{[SOVETSKAYA ROSSIYA roundtable—a dialogue of 
nations in the context of perestroyka, with materials 
prepared by V. Pankov: “We Are Building a Family of 


Peoples”) 


[Text] The events of recent days have once again focused 
our gaze on basic, sacred concepts—the Soviet Homeland 
and the family of peoples. The tumultuous meetings of the 
extraordinary session of the USSR Supreme Soviet as well 
as the strict lines of recent government resolutions—all are 
permeated with this same concern—to preserve and 

the fraternity of large and small peoples which 
has been achieved through much suffering. 


The dynamism of the changes taking place in society has 
forced us to take a different view of the traditional 
inter-ethnic ties and the stereotypes which have been 
formed here for decades. It has become apparent that 
there are many acute questions which life itself and the 
course of historical interaction of nations and peoples 
have placed on the agenda, and which have not found 
timely and principled resolution. 


The party has already begun to successively clear away the 
landslides which have formed here. Preparations are being 
made for the CPSU Central Committee Plenum which, as 
noted in a recent Central Committee resolution, must 
become the primary concern of all the party committees 
and organizations, and ail communists. In general, an 
extensive party discussion is taking place on how to make 
life in our multi-national house sanguineous, how to create 
in Our society a spiritual atmosphere capable of strengih- 
ening fraternity and mutual respect of peoples. 


We too decided to hold such a discussion in our editorial 
office. We brought together at one table people who in 
one degree or another are directly related to building the 
Russian multi-national family. They were: A. K. Aliyev, 
deputy chairman of the USSR Academy of Sciences 
Presidium, Dagestan Branch and candidate in philo- 
sophical sciences; S. M. Biche-Ool, instructor at a branch 
of Krasnoyarsk Polytechnical Institute and candidate in 
historical sciences; writer V. M. Vanyushev (city of 
Izhevsk); A. I. Dmitriyev, official secretary of the journal 
YALAYV (Chuvash ASSR); F. I. Yermakov, department 
head at Saratov VPSh [Higher Trade Union School] and 
doctor of historical sciences; M. Z. ZAKIYEV, director 
of the USSR Academy of Sciences Institute of Language, 
Literature and History imeni G. Ibragimov, doctor of 
philological sciences (city of Kazan); Ye. I. Kiementyev, 
section chief at the USSR Academy of Sciences Karelian 
Branch Institute of Language, Literature and History, 
candidate in historical sciences; V. D. Mikhaylov, 
docent at Yakutsk University and candidate in philo- 
sophical sciences; I. Ye. Namsinov, department head at 
the Kalmyk Scientific-Research Institute of History, 
Philology and Economics, and candidate in historical 
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sciences; M. A. Usmanov, prorector of Kazan University 
and doctor of historical sciences; A. I. Khamidov, 
department head at the Ufa Petroleum Institute and 
candidate in historical sciences; §S. D. KHATSIYEV, 
docent at Chechen-Ingush ical Institute; writer 
G. G. SHAFIKOV (city of Ufa), and S. I. Yefendiyev, 
department head at Kabardino-Balkarsk University and 
doctor of philosophical sciences. 


To Draw Lessons 


[V.D. Mikhaylov] I dare to affirm that up until now, 
emotions and superficiality have prevailed in the evalu- 
ation of the emerging inter- national problems. Here is a 
characteristic example. Quite recently in the press and in 
various public speeches there has been talk of manifes- 
tations of nationalism in Yakutia. There were rumors 
circulating that our university did not accept represen- 
tatives of non-native nationalities. Yet, I might add, they 
comprised 23 percent of the enrollment at that time. 
Then they began inflating the percentages, and increased 
them to 37. People were literally being dragged into the 
lecture halls. But they did not want to go, because they 
believed that a peripheral VUZ does not give the proper 
kind of training. In reality, our university does have 
numerous shortcomings—especially in its materia! base. 
And so the children of parents who have come from the 
central oblasts would gu away to enroll in VUZes in their 
native land. It was necessary to understand this complex 
situation, to seek real solutions, and not simply to reduce 
everything to oversimplified evaluations. 


We might ask: What was going on then in Yakutia? You 
may consider that it was the same type of youth unrest 
which was taking place also in Alapayevsk, in Mor- 
shansk, and in other places. So let us speak not about the 
manifestations of nationalism in Yakutia, but about the 
national Yakut problems: about the social inequities— 
they are clearly evident, and about the fate of the small 
native peoples of Yakutia. All this has become sharply 
exacerbated today. 


[SOVETSKAYA ROSSIYA] Here the regular question 
occurred to us: Why, then, didn’t anyone from the 
university make any serious efforts to soberly, convinc- 
ingly, and without any insults or ambitions, explain 
through this very same press what the real state of affairs 
actually was? After all, it is not in vain that we say we 
must be more energetic in raising acute questions, in not 
letting the initiative slip away from us in formulating 
and solving the problems which have come to a head. 


Evidently, we have not yet become accustomed to such 
timely and frank discussions. Nevertheless, as the speak- 
ers noted, there are many other outdated approaches to 
the solution of the emerging inter-ethnic problems which 
need to be reviewed. 


[M.Z. Zakiyev] We must rid ourselves of stereotypes as 
soon as possible. At one time, the theory of the future 
merging of nations and peoples into a single nation with 
unified general culture and single common language 
became widespread. This theory, under the guise of 
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internationalization, led to the loss of national peculiar- 
ities in the autonomous republics. Yet Vladimir Ilyich 
Lenin stressed that the unity and fraternity of the work- 
ers of all countries cannot be reconciled either with 
direct or indirect oppression over other peoples. The 
socialist ideal is not ossifying unification, but full- 
blooded, dynamic unity of national multiplicity. 
[SOVETSKAYA ROSSIY A] We must draw lessons from 
the past. Yet it is no less important to correct the 
deformations which have emerged. Recent events show 
that as yet the distance from the inception of a “hot 
spot” to a true, well- thought out approach to its 
“cooling” is in some cases very great. 

One of the speakers recalled the wonderful wisdom of the 
mountain people: “You must put on your cloak before 
the first raindrops fall.” You must agree that the meta- 
phor is a current one... 


[A.K. Aliyev] It is a poor tradition. We begin to energet- 
ically undertake something after “the beil has already 
tolled”, as they say. We must evaluate complex questions 
in a timely and realistic manner, without leaving them to 
the whims of fate, as was the case in Nagornyy Kara- 
bakh, Abkhaziya, and some other places. It is specifically 
because of not knowing or because of the lack of desire to 
know that many difficult situations arose... 


[A.I. Khamidov] There is only one way here—ultimate 
glasnost [openness] in inter-national relations. The peo- 
ple must know what, where, and for what reason events 
are happening. Rumors in this delicate sphere are simply 
ruinous. They merely serve to pour oil on the fire. I agree 
with the representative from Yakutia. We need truthful, 
comprehensive information. Here we cannot rush to 
conclusions and generalizations. It is easy to see the 
points of complication of inter-national relations. All of 
them have their own individual coloration. In order to 
evaluate them we must take traditions and local condi- 
tions into consideration. 

[SOVETSKAYA ROSSIYAj The meeting participants 
unanimously agreed that glasnost, confidentiality and 
weighing the pros and cons of information is one of the 
cornerstones in the foundation of our all-Russian family. 
However, as one of the guests rightly noted, this family 
will only then be strong and full-fledged when the quality 
of the socio-economic everyday life in the autonomous 
republics and oblasts improves. This sphere also is not 
without its problems. 


[Ye.I. Kiementyev] We spoke of the connection between 
socio-economic and inter-national relations, and of the 
acute nature of this topic. It seems to me that the means 
of mass information, and specifically SOVETSKAYA 
ROSSIYA, are devoting too little attention to the plight 
of the villages, while the fates of all the peoples, and 

ially those within the Russian Federation, are tied 
with the fate of the agrarian sector. If we say that a 
complex situation has arisen in our agricultural produc- 
tion, this means we must admit that a complex situation 
has also arisen in the development of the national 
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cultures. And, if we think seriously about the problems 
of national development, we must resolve the question 
of the socio-economic rebirth of the village. In connec- 
tion with this, I will use Karelia as an example. 


The general scheme of abolishing rural settlements 
throughout the entire non-Chernozem region has led to 
the situation where the rural population system has been 
fully destroyed. In the 40 years since the war, even such 
a small republic as Karelia has lost around 2,200 villages. 
There are only 700 villages left in the republic, and half 
of them have a population of about 50 residents. The 
problem of the village is also the problem of the Food 
Program, as well as the problem of cultural development. 
Therefore, until a final blow is dealt to the so-called 
liquidation policy directed at eliminating non-pros- 
perous villages—and although it has been condemned, 
nevertheless its loud echo still reverberates—it will be 
difficult for us to develop national culture. After all, the 
village is the root of our history, regardless of what 
people we are speaking of... We must, we simply have to 
elevate the village with the entire multi-national world. 


[V.D. Mikhayloy] Our republic may also be classed fully 
in the regions of unsolved social and economic problems. 
They are evident, as they say, to the naked eye. The rural 
population predominates. It accounts for 80 percent of 
the entire population, yet the living conditions still leave 
much to be desired. The infrastructure of the national 
economy is undeveloped. I cannot say that efforts have 
not been made to correct the disproportions. Much is 
being done, but the following negative tendency may be 
noted. In the 40’s-50’s volunteers came to Yakutia to 
raise the level of the economy and the culture. They set 
themselves up substantially—to live and work. People 
with high moral orientation and high culture came. And, 
we must say, they came into contact very quickly with 
the local population. Today, however, the situation has 
changed. Now they come more and more for the fast 
ruble. This is no longer a secret to anyone, just as it has 
long been no secret that Yakutia has gradually turned 
into a raw material province. 


Obviously, we need effective economic and social aid... 


[SOVETSKAYA ROSSTYA] It would be difficult not to 
agree with the speaker. The development of nations and 
peoples is determined primarily by the socio- economic 
environment, the level of its present and, of course, its 
prospects. Yet these are ever more greatly tied with 
regional cost accounting, specifically with that model 
which presupposes harmonic unity of interests of the 
autonomous republic and the entire national economic 
complex. Not economic self-isolation, but rather effec- 
tive integration. We might add that it is specifically 
about such cost accounting that Tatar Council of Minis- 
ters Chairman M. Sh. Shaymiyev recently told SOVETS- 
KAYA ROSSIYA readers. Tatariya is the first of the 
autonomous republics in the Russian Federation to 
change over to territorial cost accounting on the order of 
an experiment. 
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As M. S. Gorbachev stressed in his closing speech at the 
extraordinary session of the USSR Supreme Soviet, all of 
us are interested in a strong center and a successfully 
developing periphery. 

The “roundtable” participants expressed their hopes 
that this experiment would not be limited only to Tata- 
ria. Regional cost accounting—with its national specif- 
ics, of course—must become the property of other auton- 
omous republics and oblasts as well... 


Since it was primarily representatives of the intelligen- 
tsia who took part in the meeting—scientists and writers, 
the discussion inevitably and acutely touched upon one 
other sphere of inter-national relations—the polyphony 
of cultures represented in the Russian Federation. 
Among the speakers there were many who believed this 
to be a priority question. 


Full-fledged development of national culture, unfettered 
by any stagnant prejudices, will ultimately help to more 
successfully resolve other problems as weli—this, prob- 
ably, was the prevailing opinion. Yet at the same time 
each one designated his own aspects of the topic. 


To Combine Experience 


[V.M. Vanyushev] Conditions for self-discovery must be 
created for each nation. After all, every people has a great 
abundance of talents. There is a saying: An Udmurt comes 
with a song even from the mill. They are a people who love 
to sing. Yet today in our republic there is only one member 
of the Udmurtia Composer's Union. Does this speak of a 
lack of giftedness of the people? Of course not. We have the 
only music school in the city. For a long time it did not 
even have a dormitory, and accepted only city residents. 
Today, it is true, there is talk of opening a boarding school 
for giften children. Yet here they begin to accuse us of 
demanding special privileges for ourselves. 

They ask us: Why is the organ of the Udmurt ASSR Union 
of Writers, the journal MOLOT, published only in the 
Udmurt language? Why doesn’t the children’s newspaper 
also have a Russian analog? Of course it would be very nice 
if our children who cannot read Udmurt also had their own 
journal in the republic. However, there are Russian chil- 
dren's journals in Moscow, and if we take away part of the 
circulation of our small journal from the Udmurt children, 
then what will they read? 


{A.L. Dmitriyev] It seems to me that we must be more 
attentive to the demands which are being formulated by 
the people. For example, we in the journal editorial office 
get many letters from those comrades who live beyond the 
boundaries of the republic. They, like litmus paper, reflect 
those problems which we in the republic sometimes cannot 
see. Although the Chuvash are a restrained people, we do 
get some letters in which they heartily thank us for some 
material which we published in our journal. However, 
difficulties arise with subscriptions, when a person who 
wants to receive a national newspaper or other publication 
is offered an subscription for a local publication as well. A 
person who lives outside the boundaries of his republic 
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must know the language of the people among whom he 
lives. That is as it should be. But is it necessary to achieve 
this in such a categorical manner? 


Sometimes the situation becomes laughable. For exam- 
ple, we received a letter stating that in our native Soviet 
Armenia the soldiers are prohibited from subscribing to 
a Chuvach language journal. Why is the army afraid of 
our journal?... 


{M.A. Usmanov] There are cases when new recruits 
bring books in their native language with them, and they 
are taken away... 


[1.Ye. Namsinov] The formulation of a high culture of 
inter-ethnic relations—today this question is very acute. 
If we build our family of peoples and want it to be strong, 
we must deeply develop it, considering the accumulated 
experience and the ethics of international behavior. 
What am I referring to? First of all, tact in interrelations 
between nations. Secondly, tolerance to those peculiari- 
ties which certain nations have. This tolerance, | might 
add, must not be passive, but active. We have such a 
shortage of this! Here we must turn more often to Lenin. 
He spoke of tolerance and explained that we must 
distinguish the nationalism of a large nation from the 
nationalism of a small one. He spoke of the concessions 
to compensate at least in a small degree for that former 
mistrust which had been formed by small nations in 


regard to large ones. 


Here the example of high international culture must be 
set primarily by the leadership cadres. Here the moral 
aspect must be the main one. The leader in an autono- 
mous republic must have a high level of education, 
inbred culture, decency and honesty, and an in-depth 
knowledge of the theory and practice of national prob- 
lems. This must be a person who can be trusted to deal 
with national questions. And who should not deal with 
them? A person who takes on the exclusive monopolistic 
right to resolve national questions and who easily waves 
about the bugaboo of nationalism. There is also another 
category of people who, being afraid of everything on 
earth, show an enviable loyalty even at the expense of the 
basic interests of their own nation, so as to secure 
themselves in a high position. These are national nihil- 
ists. There is also a third category—people who do not 
have definite moral direction, firm social values, and 
general democratic principles, uncultured people. Often 
they choose the path of sincere nationalism. All these 
peorle should not work in this sphere which is extremely 
fine, sacred, and touches the strings of the human soul... 


{S.1. Efendiyev] It is no secret to anyone that we some- 
times also find people who are easily infected with 
nationalistic ideas and who try to set their pecole apart 
at the expense of another. 


Among the 2,500 nations and peoples in the world tl ere is 
not one ungifted people. Every nation is unique ard has 
enriched the spiritual values and morai criteria. Therefore, 
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we cannot allow revitalization of the 
nationalistic vestiges and distortions of history, just as we 
cannot, of course, level and simplify national processes. 


[S.M. Biche-Ool] Today, in my opinion, the main goal is 
to bring together the peoples of our country, to show that 
facet on which Leninist national policy is built. This 
cannot be done with just slogans and general theories. 
We must begin with the family. Look what happens 
sometimes at the household level. Young mothers, want- 
ing to quiet their children, might say: if this is in a Tuvin 
family—“the Russian man will take you away if you 
cry”. In a Russian family it is “a Tuvin man will take you 
away...” And so on. Yet among the people, in the truly 
kind family there are truly international traditions. 
These are the ones we must all develop... 


[A.I. Dmitriyev] On our Povolzhye region we have long 
had a family of nations and peoples in a good sense of the 
word. Here great popular experience has been 
achieved—the material for strengthening our multi- 
national family... 


[SOVETSKAYA ROSSIYA] The result of this turn in our 
discussion was the collective conclusion: In each national 
region the economic and social progress must inevitably be 
accompanied by spiritual progress, which is tied with 
cultural self-sufficiency of each nation and people... 


To Seek Solutions 


[A.I. Dmitriyev] I would like to raise one more question— 
that of the training of national cadres. Here is a fresh 
example. The art editor of our Chuvash journal is leaving 
us. It would seem that there is a choice. There are many 
artists. We have an art school and an art- ethnography 
department at the institute. Every year many specialists 
are graduated, but none of them know the Chuvash lan- 
guage, not evea the Chuvash themselves. While they are 
studying theory, they become completely unaccustomed to 
the Chuvash language. We have been looking for an artist 
for 3 months now, and we cannot find one. 


[l.Ye. Namsinov] it is a most delicate problem—the 
problem of language. We in Kalmykiya have a very high 
percentage of those who know the Russian language. And 
this is wonderful! There is also a comparatively high 
percentage of those who have a mastery of their native 
language. And this is 300d too! But how will the process 
go on in the future? -fere, I believe, we must approach 
the question in a well thought-out, unimpassioned man- 
ner, without artificially fanning the passions. Some boast 
of the fact that they have created some special language 
study kindergartens. But is this right? Let us take 100 
children: 40 Kalmyks, 40 Russians, and 20 of other 
nationalities. If we make a Kalmyk kindergarten, what 
then? Do we throw out all the others? This is a problem. 
We might add, it is a problem of isolation from infancy... 


Bilingualism, | will remind you, has its advantages in 
education. Science has proven this. A person who has a 

of two languages is inclined toward abstract 
thinking. A bilingual child is well prepared for assimilat- 
ing certain knowledge. I agree with those who propose 
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that there should be clearly formulated national-Russian 
bilingualism and Russian-national bilingualism. A child 
perceives the world with his mother’s milk and with his 
mother’s language. And the dominant here must be the 


mother tongue. 


This means that here, on one hand, we must create an 
active national background from the day of birth. We 
must prepare [the child] for perception of his language, 
as well as of some other language, that very same Russian 
language. People who live in a national republic must 
study the language of the native nationality. We have 
geod experience in this regard. The older generation of 
those who came to our villages has a good mastery of the 
Kalmyk language. These are the traditions which must 
now be remembered and introduced, and not by decree, 
but by skilled propaganda. 


Of course, there are many problems. We conducted an 
ethno-sociological study for real knowledge of the 
Kalmyk language. We might add that we selected a 
village where the language was preserved better than in 
the city. Here is what we found: 62.4 percent of the 
people have a good command of the language. This is in 
a village where the Kalmyk language is most clearly 
expressed. That means that around 40 percent of the 
people either do not know the langu. ° or do not know 
it on an everyday level. That is th linguistic situation 
here. We decided to build a long-teria program of rebirth 
and reanimation of the language w th consideration for 
the actual state of affairs. We are »lanning subjective- 
national education, with the Russian language as a 
subject. Then the child will become accustomed to 
perceiving two languages. We will begin instruction in 
the primary school. We will see how it goes. Then we will 
change over to Russian starting with the Sth grade, but 
with mandatory instruction in the Kalmyk language up 
to the 10th grade. It will be mandatory in the PTU 
[vocational-technical schools], in the secondary special 
educational institutions, and maybe we will even intro- 
duce it in the VUZes... 


[V.D. Mikhaylov] We also thought and thought, and here 
is how we tried to solve this problem. We introduced 
instruction in the Yakut language as a subject. The other 
subjects were taught in Russian. The idea was that children 
of other nationalities would also take these classes. Yet it 
turned out that only Yakut children enrolled in them. It 
turned out to be a Russian school with Yakut classes. 
Starting with this year, by decision of the State Committee 
on Public Education, the Yakut language has been intro- 
duced as a subject for all grades and for all children. For 
the present we are starting with the first grade. This is 
being well received. The parents only asked that the grades 
not be entered on the certificate of graduation. I believe 
that this is the optimal variant. 


[V.M. Vanyushev] It is very important to know the 
language of the people among whom you live. However, 
it is no less important to try to capture their soul, their 
mood, and their charm. We in Udmurtia love the 
Russian poet Oleg Poskrebyshev. His Russian is wonder- 
ful and he has a good knowledge of the history of his 
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people. Yet at the same time he has expressed the 
Udmurt national ideology as no other writer could. 


[SOVETSKAYA ROSSIYA] The “roundtable’ discus- 
sion touched not only upon the acute problems. Its tone 
was constructive. The creative editorial storehouse was 
replentished with specific addresses, names, and propos- 
als. Some of them, we believe, are of public interest. 


[M.Z. Zakiyev] I have a proposal: to change the State 
Committee on Protection of Nature to the State Com- 
mittee on Ecology, charging it with protecting not only 
the living world, but also the monuments of nature 
connected with the life of man, entire nations, the 
protection of languages and the uniqueness of national 
cultures. The ecology of nature must ultimately join with 
the ecology of culture and the ecology of man... It was a 
wonderful idea to create the Institute of Man. It could 
also deal with the study of inter-national relations. 


[S.I. Efendiyev] I am truly disturbed by the obvious 
“lack of ownership” of the theory and practice of inter- 
national relations. We in the Northern Caucasus have 
many scientific-research institutes on various agricul- 
tural cultures. Yet we need one more scientific-research 
institute—on the development of inter-national rela- 
tions. This question has long come due... 


[M.A. Usmanov] In order to more effectively influence 
the process of mutual enrichment of cultures, in my 
Opinion it is necessary to show concern not only for the 
native nationality, but also for the cu!tural minority. For 
example, why not create palaces of culture for the 
Chuvash and Udmurts in Tataria? Why not open a Tatar 
Palace of Culture in one of our neighboring republics? 


[SOVETSKAYA ROSSIYA] This “roundtable” discus- 
sion had a particiularly concerned tone. The reason for 
this is clear. Each one of those who met in the editorial 
office, as we have already noted, has a direct relation to 
building the multi-national family. 


It was decided at the meeting that the theme of the 
all-Russian house and the fraternity of peoples in all its 
multiplicity will always be present in the newspaper. We 
intend to have a permanent column on our pages, where 
together with the readers we will discuss actually existing 
problems in inter-national relations, as well as the expe- 
rience in cooperation which we have achieved and which 
will yet emerge in ihe process of perestroyka. 


Academician Deplores Ethnic Injustice Facilitated 
by Bureaucrats 


18120049 Moscow XX CENTURY AND PEACE in 
English No 18, 1988 p 17 


[Article by Igor Nesteruk, senior researcher, Chernovtsy 
University] 


[Text] The central papers are carrying more and more 
articles on international problems. For exa: »le, in 
A.Prokhanov's article “I was in Stepanakert...” | Litera- 
turnaya Gazeta, No 32) we read: “The ethnic theme, in 
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many respects enigmatic, mysterious, unstudied, like the 
fourth biock that exploded in Chernobyl, flew out into 
the world, engendered the reaction of destruction and 
began to spread, ready to explode the most complicated 
structures of our multiethnic state, whose construction, 
it must be said openly, includes some decrepit compo- 
nents that are useless today. It turned out that pere- 
stroika, in proclaiming spiritual pluralism (ethnic 
included), does not have ready-made renovated 

ments capable of trapping this sudden outburst and 
directing it to creative work.” 


I disagree with A. Prokhanov on two points: 


Firstly, “sudden outburst” could very well been and 
should have been forecast. 


Secondly, the growth of ethnic self-consciousness is one 
of the driving forces of perestroika, and is therefore used 
“for creative work” and not the other way round. I'll try 
to substantiate both theses. 


In his article, A. Prokhanov has drawn a rather gloomy 
picture of unruly destructive forces as the fault of pere- 
stroika. But any educated person is familiar with dozens 
of national liberation movements which at times shook 
whole continents. I don’t think Prokhanov would deny 
that our peoples are capable of standing for themselves. 
There is a need for this. By way of proof I'll mention 
some problems facing my Republic. 


The Ukrainian language has for all intents and purposes 
been ousted from higher educational establishments. 
Excerpts from A. Dovzhenko’s diary, recently published 
by the newspaper Literaturnaya Ukraina (No 29, 1988), 
contain the following words: “...In the 40th year of 
building socialism, in the capital of 40-million strong 
Ukraine, as well as in other higher schools in the Ukrai- 
nian Republic, the teaching of sciences is fully conducted 
in Russian. There is nothing like this anywhere in the 
whole world. I recall Lenin's letters on the nationalities 
question and think: don’t tell me anything more... If my 
people are not favored with their own higher school, all 
the rest, whatever it may be, is unimportant. What 
prodigious amorality... What a cruel deception...”. It is a 
pity that it took the opinion of the outstanding film 
director more than 30 years to be heard, but it is more 
annoying that his words fully retain their relevance. Will 
in the age of scientific and technological revolution a 
culture deprived of higher education be able to stand 
competition from its elder sister-Republic which enjoys 
this benefit? Our sad experience shows that the ousting 
of a strangled culture proceeds rather quickly. Hence the 
mounting unpopularity of Ukrainian schools among the 
city population. supported by a disproportic iately large 
number of Russian kindergartens. 


Is it possible to call it Ukrainian television when it shows 
films in Ukrainian only once every six months? Even the 
small number of films made in Ukrainian are dubbed 
into Russian. Is there any need, given this, to be sur- 
prised about mass-scale ethnic nihilism among our 


youth? 
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The list of such examples of ethnic injustice could be 
continued. 


In our multiethnic state the nationalities question has 
never been discussed for the reason of its “complete” 
solution. In the years of the cult and stagnation there was 
no less rewarding and more dangerous job than to defend 
ethnic freedom. And today we have neither the culture 
nor the experience to be able to discuss this most delicate 
topic. Which is why the “outburst” could very well have 
been forecast. 


The growth of ethnic self-consciousness observed today 
is, no doubt, a positive phenomenon. It must be clearly 
distinguished from ethnic enmity, which found its 
extreme and horrible manifestation in Sumgait. Pere- 
stroika returns to people the awareness of their self- 
dignity, the feeling of being master of their enterprises, 
their city and their country—values which, in turn, 
promote and speed up reforms. The reviving of ethnic 
pride and the striving to understand the problems of 
their own culture and solve them are integral parts of the 
beneficial process of renovation. 


The inability to see the progressive, fundamental princi- 
ple of ethnic revival and its noble aims is unfortunately 
characteristic not only of A. Prokhanov’s article. Similar 
ideas have, unfortunately, become so deeply rooted in 
mass consciousness, and not only in the center but also 
in the outlying areas, that it is impossible to ignore them. 
What's needed is persistent explanatory work, and not 
the intimidation of the man in the street by a demon- 
stration of force. This work must be started by admitting 
the existing ethnic injustices and by conducting a regular 
analysis of them by representative commissions account- 
able to corresponding Soviets. We should not forget the 
pvecepts of the classics of Marxism that a nation oppress- 
ing another nation cannot be free. 


We are working for the purity of rivers and cities and 
protecting disappearing species of animals and plants, 
but for some unknown reason broad public circles are 
keeping mum about the tragic situation with the Byelo- 
russian language, threatening the destruction of a culture 
of a multimillion people strong. We must shout for help, 
and receive it from the world’s multiethnic community. 


The most energetic measures are needed to combat the 
“erosion” of . One of such measures might be 
giving them the status of state languages on the territo- 
ries of the corresponding state formations (Union and 
Autonomous), by providing necessary guarantees for 
Russian being the language of interethnic communica- 
tion and others, the languages of ethnic minorities. 


The question arises: who’s preventing the solution of 
interethnic problems? The bureaucrat, and not necessar- 
ily from Moscow, but our “countryman”, capable, for 
the sake of his career, of disavowing his own mother, 
who conceals his true intentions with speeches about 
internationalism. Therefore, it is the bureaucratic 


machine which is responsible, first and foremost, for the 
extremes in the interethnic sphere which have arisen of 
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late, and not only for excesses in the past, but also for 
today’s inability to eliminate these excesses. It’s this 
bureaucratic machine that's responsible for Sumgait and 
not the Stepanakert intellectuals, as Prokhanov is trying 
to present. Therefore, successes in the struggle with the 
administrative-command style of leadership and its sup- 
porters, who are ignoring the wishes of individuals and 
whole peoples, are the best guarantee against a repeat of 
such tragedies. Let’s learn to live together! 


Armenian Journalist Scores Balance, Veracity of 
Media’s Crisis Coverage 

18300173a Yerevan KOMSOMOLETS in Russian 

12 Nov 88 p 3 


[Article by Armen Oganesyan: “Once More on the Spe- 
cial Mission”; republished from the 3 Nov 88 YEREKO- 
YAN YEREVAN] 


[Text} Several days ago commentator Armen Oganesyan 

an articie in the Armenian-language newspaper 
YEREKOYAN YEREVAN [No 257, 3 Nov 88], “Once 
More on the Special Mission,” which was a kind of report 
on his business trip to the editorial staff of the newspapers 
VETERAN, and the Ukrainian newspaper RABO- 
CHAYA GAZETA. Bowing to the many requests from 
our readers, we are reprinting that articie today, with 
minor abridgments by the author. 


Ukrainian-Armenian interpreter O. Bozhko and I set out 
together for the editor's office of RABOCHAYA 
GAZETA. Our talk with N.A. Shibik, chief editor, and 
LG. Litvin, a member of the editorial staff and a 
department head, lasted nearly an hour. The editor 
argued the purpose of the article as follows: 


“Our article is not in any way different from what we are 
reading in the central press, and we have seen more serious 
things on television... That they beat a soldier to death 
raised no doubts among our comrades. I did not authorize 
the materials: I was on leave, but I would have signed 
them; as editor, however, I would have edited them in two 
or three places. We recounted the eye-witness story for 
purely informational purposes... We were aware that you 
would be discussing this article at various levels in the 
press, at meetings, and at the Central Committee. I do 
think that this topic will be continued, for we have 
received letters and te from Armenia—we will 
return to them later... What I do sot understand is why it 
was necessary to duplicate and distribute the article, and to 
whose advantage it was io do so...” 


“The fact that it was published, you can understand, but 
the fact that it was duplicated—you cannot understand? 
Hardly anyone in our republic was interested in your 
newspaper. The attention and the indignation was 
caused by the publication of this article; people wanted 
to read it through, and find out what the Ukrainian 
newspaper had written. The indignation of the people is 
explained by the fact of the duplication.” 
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“*The people?’ No, that was not done by ‘the people.’ 
‘The people’ could not have done this.” 


“So that means it was Jone, as you noted, by ‘certain 
asin oheuten ™ 

“Of this we will all learn...in time... We all shall have 
certain information. And perhaps it will turn out to be 
interesting.” 

“We too will be interested in finding out just what these 
‘powerful levers’ are...” 


“Whether they are powerful or not, I don’t know; but 
that they exist—that’s a fact, and one must not forget 
about that.” 


“You are speaking on a global scale. But those who 
prepared the report must have been at least somewhat 
informed on the topic you illuminated.” 


“They received information.” 
“Only from the soldiers?” 
“And from the officers.” 


“And it turns out that soldiers and officers cannot be 
snistaben, cannot be impulsive, cannot be pursuing other 
goals? 


“We had no other purpose than this: to show what the 
participants in the incident saw and heard.” 


“And a Soviet officer cannot lie, is that not so?” 


“We had no grounds for suspicion, that they were lying.” 


“A great many people are well-informed about the events 
in Karabakh and on the situation in Yerevan,” inter- 
jected Bozhko. “If RG [RABOChAYa GAZETA] pub- 
lishes material...” 


“Excuse me, just who are you?” asked the editor. 
Bozhko introduced himself. 

“Where do you work?” The editor took his pen. 
“At the magazine VSESVIT.” 

“Full-time staff?” He took down the information. 


“Yes, yes, I'm full-time staff. Whereas before this our 
newspapers used to reprint information from TASS, 
after reading the material prepared by your newspaper— 
which have « marked anti-Armenian character—one was 
left with a very disturbing impression. I follow current 
events, and I know what is in fact going on. But from 
what you printed, it follows that furious crowds of 
Armenians there want to destroy everyone and every- 
thing. When one is talking about international relations, 
delicacy and tact should be given special emphasis...” 
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“I repeat,” the editor interrupted, “I have no doubt that 
it was necessary to publish the article; aithough it is true, 
here and there one might have edited it.” 

“Why did your paper not publish anything after the 
events in Sumgait?” 


“We published the official materials.” 


“The official materials were about the events in 
Yerevan.” 


“At that time the troops had not yet returned to Kiev. 
There was no peg on which to hang the information... 
Furthermore, we have many internal problems ourselves 
and there are not enough staffers 1o send anyone to your 
place... Thus, we shall return to this topic again...” 


“Very well. We shall wait. And may we meet with 
Abdullin and Svishch (authors of the “Special Mission’ 
[Spetszadanie] reportage)?” 


“Abdullin is not here and Svishch is on a business trip.” 


And that is basically the account of our entire conversa- 
tion. All the ideas are, as they say, in context, and not 
one important argument was omitted—since this, like 
the following dialogs, was taped on a magnetic recorder, 
and both the conversation above and those to follow are 
reproduced word-for-word. 


Since the editors stated that they intend to return to the 
given topic, and that the letters and telegrams coming in 
from Armenia will be considered, as well as the contents 
and the direction of the translated text of the article “The 
Items of Indignation,” and the “strictly secret” informa- 
tion to which the editors were privy, it would probably 
be best to wait for the continuati~» of “Special Mission.” 
For that reason Bozhko and I decided to delay for awhile 
our intentions to bring suit at one of the courts in Kiev. 


We also decided to appeal to the Kiev department of the 
Ukrainian Writers’ Society, with a request for assistance 
in organizing a press conference. 


I had set off for Kicv with a letter from M. Grinchak, a 
Ukrainian woman: 


“1 cannot write to every Armenian, but whoever finds 
this letter in his hands, please let him consider it my 
personal appeal to him. 


“The time has come when we can no longer be just 
observers—even sensitive, understanding, sympathetic 
observers, but observers nonetheless. The shroud has 
been torn away which holds the natural desire of a 
person to lend a hand to those close to him, to send one’s 
warmth and one’s love. There is no need to stand around 
ou the sidelines and see whether they understand you 
properly... |—am a Ukrainian woman. I am proud of my 
people; I am proud of the culture of my people. The 
Ukraine has its anguish. It is in the lump in the throat of 
a singer. Song—it can express everything. In order to 
understand the soul of a people, you must listen to its 
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songs... And two voices sing out within me—Shevchenko 
and Komitas—two songs which know no limits of depth, 
in which sorrow and joy reflect the purity of the singer's 
soul, and the entire history of his people. I believe that 
love will save all of us... Just do not allow Strength and 
Hope to abandon you! There are thousands of people on 
your side, who share your anguish, who are experiencing 
it as if it were their own!:” 


M. Grinchak’s letter convinced me even more of the fact 
that in Kiev I would meet many, many people who, 
having read the ill-starred article in “RG” had formed a 
completely different opinion, took another approach, 
and made another interpretation. And I was not mis- 
taken, because the age-old friendship of the Armenian 
and Ukrainian peoples is strong; because there are many 
people like Grinchak... I believe it would be well to cite 
several examples: 


“| just don’t understand, when they send troops to this o7 
that region of the country—namely, young men, still 
immature (not in a physical sense, of course), why by 
dint of fate or by virtue of their oath, are placed on one 
side—and the people on the other. And after all they are, 
as they say, the offspring of the same country. There is a 
militia apparat—let them take up these things. As far as 
the article is concerned, the very parallel of Stepanakert 
and Sumgait is—monstrous. Sumgait—that was murder, 
pogroms, genocide. There is no such article in our law; 
that’s one thing. But this does not mean that such a thing 
did not take place. Murderers must bear the severest 
punishment, so that the desire does not suddenly spring 
up in one region of the country to take up arms, in order 
to resolve one’s national problems. We have become 
accustomed to oversimplify our interpretation of these 
questions, calling everything nationalism. In Armenia an 
outburst of national self-awareness has taken place... 
When I heard the speech of G. Pogosyan, I heard 
anguish. The speech of S. Ambartsumyan—that brave, 
wise, intelligent man; perhaps he did not want to speak 
so sharply at such a level. But he was forced to; he did his 
duty. And the fact that representatives of other republics 
spoke, these were all indifferent people...” (Ye.1. Abra- 
movich, a worker.) 


“I was stunned by the article which I chanced to read in 
our newspaper. I wanted very much to look these authors 
in the eye... As a Ukrainian woman, | am simply 
ashamed. I have other information as well. My husband 
was in Yerevan; he saw everything with his own eyes, 
and I have no reason not to believe him... My husband is 
Russian. And I, as a Kievite, know well the value of 
certain articles in our press—especially after Chernobyl, 
when in defiance of logic they were able to tell fairy tales. 
In the given situation, it is not clear which circumstances 
require them to protect us from the correct information. 
That we would ali of a sudden not understand properly? 
Not likely... And suddenly we react improperly again...” 
(IN. Gorshkova, artist.) 


“I've learned that our newspaper published a piece of 
reporting from Armenia. I've also learned that there is 
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another position in the Armenian newspaper, which does 
not at all coincide with the former. As a member of the 
public, I suggest that my comrades discuss these two 
materials at our forthcoming conference, so that the people 
might truly understand wherein lies the essence of those 
problems, which today face not only the Armenian and 
Ukrainian people, but the entire country. The essence of 

the essence of a new conception of life and 
human existence... I believe the press must provide objec- 
tive, analytical information, which would contribute to 
and enrich our thoughts, and not only fix on that which 
someone might show from the side...” (A.N. Sheykin, a 
member of the Coordinating Council of the Popular Soci- 
ety for Support to Perestroyka, a mechanic.) 


(The other day they called from Kiev; the participants 
unanimously condemned the position of “RG.”’) 


“We, the young people and students, have lost our faith 
in the central and republic press. We know from our own 
experience that the central press can write about our 
society, "Gromada™ [rural assembly in Ukraine, Belo- 
russia}, whereas the local press is simply silent. The 
article in ‘RG’ did not surprise us, since in the Ukraine 
the stagnation continues, the press is carrying out some- 
one else’s will, and they cannot write anything else. Of 
course, the biased attitude of a minority is not the voice 
of the people of the Ukraine. We shall try to do every- 
thing possible, that the people of the Ukraine learn the 
truth about the events in Armenia, that the Ukrainians 
might have their own say, as internationalists.” (V.V. 
Chemeris, a student at Kiev State University.) 


“To be quite honest, I am frightened by the appearance 
of such materials. | remember well the broadcasts that 
preceded the events at ‘Zvartnots’ [ancicut cathedral in 
Armenia}, how the soil was prepared in advance, so that 
we would take everything at face value... It troubles my 
heart, that it seems that an appropriate reaction is 
prepared for any new ‘action.’ Keivites know well the 
cost of an information vacuum and starvation... When | 
was returning from Yerevan on the train, they took away 
from me several articles and some historical informa- 
tion... Then at the militia they tried to get me to return to 
the ‘path of truth,” to convince me that disturbances were 
rife in Armenia, that there is a mass of provocateurs 
there. They were altogether sincere, and that is terrible. 
Here I see the poisoning influence of lies, when the press, 
which should be a mirror of the social processes, is 
turned into a distorting mirror—and that can have 
terrible consequences...” (A.A. Dubinskiy, artist.) 


On 17 October, a press conference was convened at the 
Writers’ House, to which representatives of the editors of 
16 newspapers and magazines were invited. Six repre- 
sentatives came. Also taking part were writers and stu- 
dents. I briefly laid out the essence of the problem, after 
which A.Katsey, executive secretary of “RG” spoke. 


On the whole he repeated what Shibik had said, holding 
forth on the style of exposition and the manner of 
perception; he then expressed surprise as to why they are 
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sO indignant in Armenia. But the sophistries of the 
executive secretary and his obviously untrue statements 
had no influence on the course of the press conference. 


Through his statement, Ukrainian poet Pavio Movchan 
put the press conference onto an entirely different 
course: 


“I read that piece of reporting yesterday, I've just been 
listening to you, and I’m staggered by all this empty 
rhetoric, which today seems an absolute anachronism. 


You are defending your position for completely under- 
sends contens, bat Os feet of Ge eater b Gah ven 


have actually supported the spreading of lies and disin- 
formation—for which you deserve a response. That 
which Oganesyan has told us here, and that which we 
know from many sources convinces us of the fact that all 
this is not so... Yes, the events in Nagornyy Karabakh are 
being utilized as a scapegoat“ by the enemies of pere- 
stroyka; and it is in dishonest hands. Clear confirmation 
of this were the events in Sumgait. It seems to me that 
you are caught up in some sort of game. What are you 
writing about and speaking about here? Why do you turn 
to Armenia, as if we have no problems here, including 
our own nationality problems. Publish the article by our 
Armenian colleagues, and let the reader himself decide 
what is right and what is wrong... Do you not understand 
what you have done? In the central party newspaper the 
materials on Armenia and Karabakh are signed by 
Chernenko and Ovcharenko (Author's note—Ovseyenko 
is the author of the article in VETERAN—A.O.). Do you 
really not understand that a certain mood, a certain turn 
of mind is being created... | am indignant that our names 
and our newspapers are being used for someone's advan- 
tage...1 propose that the Kiev Department of the Ukrai- 
nian SSR Writer's Society appeal to the Ukrainian CP 
Central Committee that the article in question be held 
up for discussion in the pages of the press. We can say 
here that you are mistaken, but the people will not find 
out about it. International relations are a delicate phe- 
nomenon; games are impermissible here. Every attempt 
to distort the truth is a return to yesterday, and an 
impediment to perestroyka. Stalin's program of strife 
and enmity, with its 50-year history, is only ending 
today. This is a minefield of delaying action... If in the 
future we permit our press and our names to be used for 
these purposes—that will be a disgrace...” 


The party secretary explained that they cannot avoid 
publication of materials of a different kind. And here, one 
of the participants, V. Divnich, a student, said: “I can offer 
material of a different kind. | was in Yerevan from 18-26 
September, I took part in the meetings, at which they read, 
without any commentary, excerpts from the article in your 
newspaper. And I remember full well the kind of indigna- 
tion that piece of reporting aroused. Can ‘RG’ not consider 
my opinion as well—what | think about the article in 
question, and what is in fact going on in Armenia? After 
all, | am also an eye-witness...” 


(You can be sure that, that is exactly how “RG” is using 
Divnich’s »_ port.) 
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A representative of the newspaper NYUS FROM UKREI- 
NEN (NOVOSTI UKRAINY), A. Kulikov, specifically 
stated: “Everyone's opinion on one question or another in 
our life should be respected and valued; therefore, today I 
am deeply grateful for the information I've received, and I 
trust my Armenian colleague. On my own part, I shall do 
everything in my power to see that the readers find out 
about what has occurred here. And my comrades will also 
find out... I think that these two articles must be discussed 
at the Ukrainian Journalists’ Society...” 


I informed those present that Comrade N. Siibik was 
sent an official statement from the Armenian journal- 
ist’s Society, that contains just such a proposal. 


(Incidentally, the chairman of the Ukrainian Journalists’ 
Society is...Comrade N.A. Shibik. An article by S. Gre- 
chanyuk, published in LITERATURNAYA GAZETA 
No 43, raises, among other problems the conservatism of 
the Ukrainian press, which remains true to the old 
instructions. The article contains lines such as: “In the 
opinion of Shibik, chairman of the republic journalists’ 
society, all too much is being written abort the mass 
closings in previous years of Ukrainian schools, and on 
other violations of Lenin's national policy, in the years of 
Stagnation...” This was said in anger. And we too can be 
assured that Shibik is not the person to present these two 
articles for discussion by the society. But the chairman is 
one matter; the army of Ukrainian journalists is another. 
By the way, an official application with the very same 
contents was sent to the chairman of the Council on 
Professional Ethics and Law, of the USSR Journalist s 
Society, !' N. Chetvertikov, and to the Armenian Jour- 
nalists’ Society, which should be persistent in the matter 
of all-round examination of the question.) 


The press conference took the form of sharp and decisive 
criticism of the position of “RG.” Writers V. Kochevskiy, 
O. Bozhko, Ye. Dudar, R. Ivchenko, I. Gnatyuk, I. Bylek, 
and M. Shevchenko spoke out. The chairman of the Kiev 
Departmeat of the Ukrainian Writers’ Society, I. Drach, 
specificaliy had this to say: “It is understandable, that the 
newspaper should give an account of what was stated by 
the soldiers and officers. Every sergeant and every officer 
can have his own sergeant's or officer's view on tne events; 
but where is the position of the newspaper's chief editor, 
Shibik? After all, he is obliged to be acquainted with the 
problem from all sides; and he was obligated to think well 
before publishing material of this kind... I believe it was an 
improper political step. | suggest that, on our part, Bozhko 
be sent to Armenia, in order that he might become 
familiar, on the scene, with the essence of the question; 
that he personally discuss it with representatives of the 
given unit, and report his findings in the pages of LITE- 
RATURNAYA UKRAINA. 


I then responded to questions, provided additional infor- 
mation, and acquainted them with documents and pho- 
tographs. We said our farewells to the press-conference 
participants on the Kreshchatik. And we had a drink of 
water from a fountain, inscribed in Armenian anc Rus- 
sian, “ Yerevan-Kiev-1982." 
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It was later, in Moscow, that | read an article in a 
Moscow periodical by Igor Nesteruk, a senior scientific 
fellow at Chernovitsy University in the Ukraine, “The 
Return of Virtue:” “The question arises, who is it that is 
preventing the resolution of international problems? It is 
the bureaucrat; moreover, not necessarily in Moscow, 
but our ‘gooc old countryman,’ who is capable of 
renouncing his own mother for the sake of his career, and 
at the same time covering up with speeches about 
internationalism...” 
It is hard to say it better. 


R. Kocharyan, party committee secretary of the Xarabakh 
Silk Combine, and I set out for a meeting with the chief 
editor of the weekly, VETERAN. F.N. Khalturin could not 
give us more than ten minutes—he was in a hurry. 


I shall single out two questions and answers from our 
conversation: 


“You have written that, according to reports from the 
press, radio and television, a curfew has been imposed in 
Nagorno-Karabakh Autonomous Oblast and in the 
Agdamskiy Rayon of Azerbaijan SSR. Meanwhile, you 
tell only about Stepanakert and Yerevan. Why?” 


“We didn’t think it necessary.” 
“Why?” 


“We did not have the opportunity. We managed to meet 
with two officers, who had been in these two cities.” 


“Did the editors not find it necessary, even for the sake 
of formal objectivity, to turn to the events which took 


place in Agdam?” 


“If it’s necessary, we shall do so... Do not forget, that our 
newspaper was established only recently, and we do not 
have the wherewithal, nor do we have enough workers...” 


Kocharyan began to refute, point by point, the fabrications 
of Lt Col V. Uzlyan, pointing out factual errors, confusion 
and distortions. He declared that it was right in Agdam 
that an attack was made for the purpose of seizing a 
submachine gun, and right now a criminal case is being 
prosecuted on the part of the USS? Procuracy, and that... 
But he stopped here, suddenly sensing that this was of little 
interest to Khalturin. The editor hurried on: 


“If disinformation took place, if the nation was sian- 
dered, then both the chief editor and the author of the 
material, and the persons who gave out the false infor- 
mation will be punished.” 


“If possible, one more question,” I continued. “You 
write that amateur artists from the unit gave 44 concerts 
in Yerevan, and on the republic's kolkhozes and sovk- 
hozes. If you take two concerts a day, that turns out to be 
22 days. What, didn't they have anything else to do”” 


“They brought their singing and dancing ensemble with 
them.” 


singing and dancing ensemble with them!) 
BD g me henge ay de edy nag ny Av 


following lines from the statement by Lt Col aye 
7 ..Not one of our troops acted contrary to 


while on duty.” How did Correspondent Ovseyenko 
verify all this? And in general, what convinced him of the 
reality of these facts? 


“There were no notices with respect to the article at the 
Main Political Directorate, nor in the units’ political 
departments.” 

“And you did not think that both lieutenant colonels 
could be non-objective, not to say—not entirely honest, 


“Qualifying examinations were coordinated with the 
appropriate authorities. Their experience was taken into 
account... They had been in Yerevan, Stepanakert, and 
Sumgait several times...” 


“And there too?” 
“Yes.” 


And finally, as his strongest argument, the correspondent 
withdrew a folded paper from his desk drawer: 


“This is the official document which we received from 
the MVD.” 


I read: “On 25 July 1988, Sergeant Uluchenok, along 
with Privates Afanasyev, Zheltkov and others, military 
unit sach-and-such, while es orting the bath-house 
supervisor to his home after dark, were invited by the 
latter (i.c., the bath-house supervisor) to remain over- 
night with him, and at that time they were promised 
liquor and women. An official document was drawn up 
on all this.” I read on: “An eighth-grade student at 
Secondary School No 38 in Yerevan, Gabe by name, 
offered to the servicemen of military unit such-and-such, 
some girls with which to get acquainted; which was 
reported to the rono [Regional Public Education Depart- 
ment]... Privates Nikolayev, Ovchinnikov, Zhukov and 
others declined to meet with the women.” 


“It goes without saying, those are ‘killer’ arguments... 
But what about the large amounts of money?” 


“The driver of vehicle U-46-81-AD offered Junior Ser- 
geant Propin and Private Miadshov a bribe in the 
amount of 10,000...No, exuse me, | ,000...Nc, excuse me, 
100 rubles...” 


“For what service would the driver have to offer 100 
rubles to the soldiers?” 


“So that they would not write down his license number.” 
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“But there is no curfew in Yerevan. What was the soldier 
supposed to hide?” 


“I don't know.” 


You and your conscience, your probity, Lt Cols Rakitin 
and Uzlyan; correspondent Ovseyenko, editor Khaltu- 
rin; you and your conscience... An anonymous (even if 
he had a name) bath-house supervisor, an cighth-grade 
student, and... Such serious reports; the naming of titles, 
surnames, “the appropriate document was drawn up...” 
And playing unworthy games with the moral atmosphere 
of our city, with the good name of our women, our 
people. How much effort is needed to catch hold of such 
paltry “facts.” 


The reader has probably already guessed that, neither at 
the editors’ of RABOChAYa GAZETA, nor the moreso 
at VETERAN, were there the conditions and prerequi- 
sites for serious discussion, for co *rasting of opiniors, 
for discussion and analysis of the :. ts and events; the 
arguments heard here were at a very primitive level... If 
the executive secretary of a newspaper can lie brazenly; if 
the fabrications and inventions of a ccrrespondent are 
taken at face value, then at what level ard how seriously 


Our general allergy to the reports and publications of the 
mass information media has already passed through its 
initial, its most stormy, stage. So what is left? Should we 
ee a ae ee ee 


The time has come for the highest republic authorities 
and representatives of the very widest strata of the public 
to strive with all decisiveness and demandingness, for 
official refutation of lies and slander. That which the 
Azerbaijan press writes “is understandable.” What are 
not at all understandable are the echoes and repetitions. 
In our = there are no unexplained things and there 


No doubt the question will arise, “All right, now what” Do 
we end it here?...” Certainly not. The commission of one 
mistake does not mean a second is inevitable. Strong, 
Straight-thinking people are able to admit their mistakes. 
Trying to avoid taking sides, trying to extricate oneself, or 
trying to think up lame excuses—is for others to dare. 
The question is not closed, and it will have its logical 
continuation. 


ee Saas ee teat 
in NKAO Events 


18300173b Yerevan KOMSOMOLETS in Russian 
22 Oct 88 p 3 


[Discussion, moderated by KOMSOMOLETS Debating 
Club members S. Arutyunyan, A. Gazazyan and G. 
Rubinyan: “In the Clash of Opinions...”] 


[Text] In a recent issue of our newspaper we proposed 
opening a debating ciub at the editorial offices. First to 


young people in the events which unfolded in Armenia, 
connected with the problem of Nagornyy Karabakh. The 
development of events indicated that by September the 
student body and student youth had moved to the 
vanguard of the movement. What caused this outburst of 
activity by the young people? We must admit that the 
dialog at the editoria! staff turned out to be sharper than 
we had supposed. The question arose again and again, 
“And will all this be published?” We stand behind the 
right of everyone, and above all our own right, to one’s 
own opinion, and we believe that it is namely in the clash 
of different opinions that a rational, constructive foun- 
dation musi be laid, both for future discussions and for 
concrete, effective steps in the development of the stu- 
dent movement. 


lation taking part in the Karabakh movement have ccme 
to the conclusion that it is aecessary to create social 
organizations and societies in order more fully and 
completely realize our political, public and social aspi- 
rations; for consolidating our forces on a platform of 
perestroyka; and for developing the process of democra- 
tization and restoring the health of society. One can only 
welcome this process. However, there are already, in our 
view, observed tendencies which are a cause for con- 
cern—the heterogeneity of the groupings. the contradic- 
tory nature of their programs, the lack of coordination of 
their activities; and, at times, their insistence on their 
right to leadership. At the same time at the basis of all 
this lies the idea of assertion of national self-conscious- 
ness. Anxiety over the fate of Karabakh and our fellow- 
countrymen—that is both the difficult part of the equa- 
tion and the point of intersection of the interests and 
goals of all groups and sectior~ of the population. Rec- 
ognition of this should unite ai the forces of society for 
working Out a common national program. Most likely 
this would be helped by public discussion of the ideas 
expressed in various circles. Not long ago the program of 
the Armenian Student Society came into our hands. By 
whom was it worked out? 


[Ayrapetyan] This, strictly speaking, is not a program but 
merely an outline. And it was worked oJ in a narrow circle 
of people; thus the opinion of the mayority was not taken 
into consideration. Today we reject this program, and have 
adopted what is in our view the most effective program of 
the Armenian Nation-wide Movement, at the same time 
retaining our right to make our own decisions. Why has the 
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or assistance, cali FBIS, (202) 338-6735.or write 
to P.O. Box 2604, Washington, D.C. 20013 
Department of Defense consumers are required .0 
submit requests through appropriate command val- 
idation channels to DIA, RTS-2C, Washington, D.C 
20301. (Telephone: (202) 373-3771, Autovon: 
243-3771.) 


Back issues or single copies of the DAILY 
REPORTs and JPRS publications are not available 
Both the DAILY REPORTs and the JPRS publications 
are on file for public reference at the Library of 
Congress and at many Federa! Depo: ‘tory Libraries. 
Reference copies may also be seen at many public 
and university libranes throughout the United 
States 
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